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FOT7NDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


N.  Y.  State  Dailies  Score 
Decisive  Editorial  Victory 


Win  Spirited  Campaign  to  Force 
Submission  of  New  State  Constitution 
To  Voters  In  Separate  Sections 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  outstanding  and 

luocessful  newspaper  editorial  cam- 
ptigns  of  recent  record  was  completed 
Aug.  26  in  New  York  State  when, 
through  the  combined  pressure  of  a 
large  number  of  the  state’s  leading 
newspapers,  delegates  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  decided  to 
submit  the  proposed  new  state  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  voters  in  nine  sections 
iutead  of  in  the  foirni  of  a  single 
iocument  as  had  at  first  been  in- 
tffided. 

b  addition,  the  widely-debated 
proportional  representation  clause, 
which  makes  this  form  of  selecting 
public  officials  unconstitutional  in  the 
state,  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  document  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  as  a  single  proposal. 

Cut  Across  Party  Linos 

The  newspaper  victory  was  all  the 
osore  interesting  in  that  it  cut  across 
psrty  lines,  with  both  Republican  and 
Danocratic  dailies  joining  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  plans  of  the  convention 
lUegates. 

Every  20th  year  in  New  York  State 
provision  is  made  for  the  calling  of  a 
state  convention  to  revise  and  bring 
ap  to  date  the  constitution.  Delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  convention  group  are 
closely  followed  since  its  decisions  af¬ 
fect  every  citizen  in  the  state.  Also, 
there  is  always  the  potentiality  of 
political  deals  being  made  which 
might  adversely  affect  certain  sections 
«  municipalities. 

After  20  weeks  of  deliberation  and 
revision,  the  168  delegates  last  week 
Itad  drafted  a  new  constitution  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  electorate 
kr  its  approval.  Included  in  the  new 
draft  is  a  clause  outlawing  propor¬ 
tional  representation  as  a  method  of 
■mmmg  public  officials.  TTiis  method, 
•dopted  in  the  new  New  York  City 
Starter  and  used  in  the  last  city  elec¬ 
tion,  provides  that  a  number  of  can¬ 
didates  may  nm  for  each  office,  the 
•inner  to  be  decided  by  elimination 
of  those  receiving  the  smallest  num- 
h*r  of  votes  and  transferring  these 
votes  by  a  specified  method  to  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  upper  brackets.  Adopted 
•*  a  means  of  curbing  Tammany’s 
power  in  the  various  city  districts,  the 
P-  R.  method  provided  a  new  city 
oouncil  in  which  Tammany  members 
•ore  greatly  reduced. 

Action  of  the  convention  in  making 
P-  R.  elections  unconstitutional  in  the 
•fate  was  widely  protested,  and  it  was 
Aarged  that  this  clause  was  obtained 
Tammany  Democrats  in  a  deal 
•ith  up-State  Republicans  in  return 
for  a  redistricting  clause  favorable 
ti>  the  Republicans. 

Defeat  Predicted 

Since  it  was  the  plan  of  the  con- 
♦amtion  to  submit  the  proposed  con- 
■tttution  to  the  voters  as  a  single 
document,  it  was  thought  that  enough 
aotes  might  be  cast  againt  it  because 


of  the  P.  R.  clause  to  nullify  the 
document.  Thus  the  entire  work  of 
the  convention  would  be  lost,  along 
with  many  valuable  and  necessary 
revisions. 

When  the  intent  of  the  convention 
became  plain,  newspapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  began  individual,  vigorous 
editorial  protests.  In  addition  some 
newspapers  polled  their  local  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  issue  of  submitting  the 
new  document  in  sections,  putting  the 
delegates  on  record.  Other  dailies 
polled  voters  in  their  cities  to  show 
public  feeling  on  the  matter. 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  how  the 
victory  was  won  is  contained  in  the 
individual  stories  of  various  news¬ 
papers  obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Watertown  Times  said: 

“From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  con¬ 
vention  had  made  a  serious  mistake 
by  voting  to  submit  the  constitution 
in  its  entirety.  In  the  issue  of  the 
Times  the  day  following  the  action 
we  pointed  out  as  emphatically  as 
we  could  that  this  form  of  submission 
would  almost  inevitably  result  in  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  We  asked  many  persons 
throughout  this  Northern  New  York 
territory  as  to  their  opinion  of  the 
plan  of  submission. 

Cltiiens  Expressed  Disapproval 

“Practically  every  person  giving  us 
an  interview  condemned  the  proposal 
to  submit  the  constitution  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  quick  response  of  public 
opinion  in  these  Northern  coimties 
as  soon  as  the  Times  printed  the  first 
news  stories  and  the  first  editorials. 

“Delegates  to  the  constitutional 
convention  from  this  locality  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  their  position  in  sup¬ 
port  of  breaking  up  the  constitution 
into  sections  as  soon  as  they  knew 
what  public  opinion  was.  Those  who 
had  voted  to  submit  it  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  changed  their  votes. 

“As  to  proportional  representation: 
If  the  newspapers  had  started  work 
on  this  a  little  earlier,  the  ban  would 
never  have  gone  into  the  proposed 
constitution.  It  was  sprung  quickly 
and  unsuspectingly  and  public  dis¬ 
cussion  was  therefore  precluded. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  the  people  will  now  do  with 
the  ban  when  they  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it  in  November.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  continue  their  vigorous  oppo¬ 
sition  and  their  campaign  of  en- 
lightment,  the  ban  will  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated. 

Stronger  Thun  Political  Leadership 

“The  newspapiers  proved  them¬ 
selves  stronger  than  any  pxilitical 
leadership  when  they  reflected  public 
opinion  as  they  did  last  week.  In 
insisting  that  the  constitution  be  split 
into  sections  when  submitted  the 
newspiapiers  p>aved  the  way  for  de¬ 
feat  of  the  ‘P.  R.’  ban  for  they  place 
it  in  reach  of  the  electorate.” 

Spieaking  for  the  Syracuse  Herald, 
Mary  E.  Jenkins,  president,  reported: 

“The  Syracuse  Herald  has  stead¬ 
fastly  maintained  that  the  revised 
state  constitution  should  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  sections;  and  we  de¬ 
plored  the  first  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  convention  to  present  it  in 
blanket  form. 

“To  illustrate  the  unwisdom  of  this 
plan,  we  emphasized  the  prohibition 
of  the  proportional  representation 
method  of  voting.  We  deemed  this 
a  wanton  affront  to  a  multitude  of 
metropolitan  citizens  who  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority,  had  favored  the 
P.  R.  system  in  popular  referendum. 

“While  the  eleventh  hour  issue  thus 
precipitated  by  the  convention  was 
not  of  immediate  practical  concern 
to  upistate  communities,  many  of  their 
voters  resented  the  P.  R.  amendment 
as  a  constitutional  mandate  aimed  at 
a  single  voting  innovation  which  was 
already  in  force  in  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  center. 

DaUgates  Changed  Front 

“As  to  the  submission  of  constitu¬ 
tional  revision  in  sections,  we  have 
advocated  it  from  the  first  as  a  policy 
of  common  sense  and  prudence. 

“Between  the  first  and  final  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  convention  on  these  im¬ 
portant  matters,  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  changed  front 
and  joined  their  brethren  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  wiser  course.  It  is,  in  our 
judgment,  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  influence  of  the  press  more  than 
any  other  cause,  was  accountable  for 


DAILY  HITS  AD  AGENCY  PRESS  AGENTS 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  30 — A  slap  at  advertising  agency  press  agents  seeking  to 
get  news  of  client  products  and  services  into  the  business  news  columns 
of  newspapors,  was  administered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  editorial 
today  in  which  the  Tribune  asserted:  “TTie  relations  of  the  advertising  agent 
should  be  with  the  business  dep>artment  of  the  newspiapier  and  not  the  editor¬ 
ial  department.”  The  editorial  stated:  “A  good  many  business  men  do  not 
know  that  their  advertising  agents,  charming  gentlemen  though  they  be, 
find  no  welcome  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  a  newspiapier.  The  business  man 
who  wishes  to  make  a  public  announcement  should  communicate  directly 
with  the  editor  or  with  the  press  associations.  A  good  many  items  are  thrown 
in  the  wastebasket  which  might  have  been  published  if  the  advertising 
agency  had  not  been  the  news  bearer,” 


this  second,  sober  thought  in  the  con¬ 
vention.” 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  said: 

“In  relation  to  the  form  in  which 
the  propjosed  constitution  should  be 
submitted,  the  News  emphasized  in 
repeated  editorials  that  the  pieople  of 
the  state  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  accept  the  bad 
with  the  good,  or  rejecting  all  the 
amendments.  Demanding  that  the 
amendments  be  groupied  in  a  way  that 
would  give  the  electors  free  choice 
as  to  the  more  important  propiosals, 
it  dwelt  upxin  the  piernicious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  amendment  to  outlaw  pro- 
pK>rtional  representation,  ‘adopted  by 
the  p>eople  of  New  York  city  to  win 
release  from  Tammany  rule.’  If  the 
delegates  did  not  ‘eschew  political 
trickery’  and  observe  the  rules  of 
fair  play  in  the  submission  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  News  held  that  the  pieo- 
ple  would  have  good  reason  to  reject 
all  the  work  of  the  convention.” 

"Pleated  to  Have  Had  a  Part" 

“The  Jamestown  Journal  is  pleased 
to  have  had  a  p>art  in  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment  for  the  submission 
of  the  state  constitutional  convention 
proposal  by  sections,”  F.  P.  Hall, 
president  of  the  Journal  stated.  “In 
our  judgment  prospiective  opposition 
to  various  sections  would  have  se¬ 
riously  endangered  the  ap>proval  of 
any  part  of  the  convention’s  construc¬ 
tive  work. 

“Proportional  representation  as  a 
practical  proposition  in  this  country 
has  not  worked  along  the  lines  of  the 
ideal,  and  its  effect  in  dividing  poople 
on  class,  race  and  religious  lines 
makes  it  dangerous  to  our  democracy. 
It  remains  the  duty  of  the  press  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  various 
proposals  that  there  may  be  intelli¬ 
gent  conisderation  and  action  by  the 
voters  upon  all  of  the  constitutional 
propxisitions.” 

Tom  R.  Hutton,  editor  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press,  said: 

“As  early  as  May  4,  when  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  oo-oporated  with  both 
majority  and  minority  leaders  for  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  on  the  explicit  statement  of 
the  sovereign  rights  reserved  to  the 
state,  this  newspoper  began  to  urge 
the  submission  of  important  amend¬ 
ments  seporately  rather  than  a  report 
to  be  voted  on  as  a  whole.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  usual  policy  in  such 
matters,  the  Binghamton  Press  was 
represented  by  its  editor  at  nearly  all 
of  the  early  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  where  discussions  with  the  va¬ 
rious  leaders  developod  the  opinion 
that  any  attempt  to  submit  the  re¬ 
port  as  a  whole  would  result  in  a 
negative  vote. 

Laadart  War*  Caavassad 

“As  the  convention  approached  its 
conclusion  the  same  leaders  were 
canvassed  as  to  whether  their  opinion 
had  changed  and  editorially  this 
newspopor  urged  repoatedly  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  report  by  sections.” 

The  Rochester  Times-Union,  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
the  Ithaca  Journal  and  the  Utica  Daily 
Press,  all  Gannett  newsp>apers,  all  ad¬ 
vocate  sepiarate  submission.  The 
other  Gannett  newspapors  either  did 
not  discuss  the  issue  or  discussed  it 
without  indication  of  preference.  Both 
Rochester  pxapiers  and  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News  protested  vig¬ 
orously  against  the  amendment  ban- 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Herald  &  Examiner  Going 
Tabloid  Labor  Day 


Walter  Howey  Supervising  Chicago 
Plans  .  .  .  New  Sliding  Retail 
Advertising  Rate  Adopted 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  31 — Initial  appear-  Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner  retail 


ance  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex-  advertising  rates  put  into  effect  Aug. 


aminer  as  a  six-day  morning  tabloid  1,  as  outlined  in  Editor  &  Pubi.sher 


newspaper,  selling  at  two  cents,  is  for  Aug.  6,  are  unchanged. 


scheduled  for  Labor  Day,  Sept.  5,  it  Simultaneously  with  the  Herald  & 


was  announced  today  by  Harry  A.  Examiner,  the  American  announced 
Koehler,  publisher  of  the  Herald  &  new  general  and  retail  advertising 


Examiner.  The  Sunday  Herald  &  Ex-  rates,  effective  Sept.  1.  The  Ameri- 
aminer  will  continue  standard  size  can’s  general  advertising  rate  has  been 


and  wll  appear  with  many  improve-  reduced  from  65  to  60  cents  a  line. 


ments,  beginning  Sept.  11. 


Hearst  International  Advertising  Ser- 


Originally  annoxmced  for  Sept.  1,  vice  will  continue  to  represent  the 
the  new  tabloid  will  actually  make  its  American  in  the  national  field.  Re¬ 


bow  to  the  public  on  Sunday  after-  tail  advertising  rates  have  also  been 
noon.  Sept.  4.  Beginning  tomorrow,  reduced,  on  the  average,  four  cents  a 


the  paper  will  announce  to  the  public  line.  While  the  basic  rate  remains  55 
that  the  daily  Herald  &  Examiner  will  cents  a  line,  monthly  volume  rates 


begin  publishing  as  a  tabloid.  On  vary  from  48  to  35  cents  a  line,  up  to 
Sunday  night,  red  flares  will  be  55,000  lines,  with  reduced  rates  for 


burned  at  newsstand  comers,  while  multiple  pages. 


banners  and  sound  trucks  proclaim  Under  the  new  arrangement,  classi- 


the  transition  from  standard  to  tabloid  fled  advertising  will  appear  in  the 
size.  Newspaper  boys  will  wear  red  American  and  the  Sunday  Herald  & 


caps  and  buttons  to  attract  attention.  Examiner,  but  not  in  the  daily  tabloid. 


Howey  Supervising  "Tab"  Plans 


The  open  local  rate  will  be  55  cents 
for  the  American  and  72  cents  for  the 


1.  TT  t  TT  ^  U  D  aitVA  XV'l  titc 

er  f  t  Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner.  National 

Exammer  managing  editor  of  Front  v 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  10-17  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sept.  12-13  —  Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Oyster 
Harbor  Club,  Osterville, 
Mass. 

Sept.  12-13  —  N.  Y,  State 
Publishers’  Assn,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton 
Landing  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16  —  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  directors 
meeting.  New  York. 

Sept.  16-17  —  Annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  editors’  short 
course,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-20 — Eastern  Division, 
SNPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Sept.  20-21 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sept.  18-20  —  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager’s  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  aboard  Old  Bay  Liner 
sailing  from  Baltimore  to  Nor¬ 
folk  and  return. 

Sept.  21-23 — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Assn.,  16th 
annual  conference,  Cleveland. 

Sept.  26 — Organization  meet¬ 
ing,  Classified  Advertising 
Group  —  daily  and  weeklies, 
Conway  Hotel,  Appleton,  Wis. 


P.  O.  Explains 
Special  Edition 
Mailing  Charges 


Page’’ fame,  now  with  the  Hearst  gen-  flf^sified  rates  wiU  be  announced  American,  announ^d  the  followmg 

°  latAT*  AVAj^iiiiirA  «-vAi*c/-knrtol« 


eral  management,  is  on  hand  to  su-  :  x  .n  .  r.  t-,  i  •  j-. 

pervise  the  birth  of  the  tabloid  from  .  Changing  Pr.w  Equipment  JUbert  E.  Dale,  managu^  editor; 

an  editorial  standpoint.  John  Dien-  As  the  day  approaches  for  transition  WUliam  M.  M^amee,  advei^smg  di- 
hart  continues  as  managing  editor  of  standard  to  tabloid  size  on  the  rector;  Adolf  Drey,  retail  advertising 

the  Herald  &  Examiner,  with  Jerome  mommg  side,  press  room  crews  are  manager;  W^ter  Parker,  circulation 
J.  Karpf  as  the  new  Sunday  editor.  making  necessary  changes  in  manager;  Robert  K  &hless,  classified 

Harry  Reutlinger,  formerly  Chicago  P^^s  equipment  to  permit  printing  manager;  Oscar  E.  Schenk  amu^ment 
Evening  AmeHcan  city  editor,  has  tabloid  daUy,  along  with  the  advertising  manager;  Will^  Bloom, 

been  named  day  city  editor  of  the  new  standard  size  American  in  the  evening  directs,  advertising  art  and  copy  ser- 
tabloid.  Raymond  Knotts  is  in  charge  and  the  Sunday  Herald  &  Ex-  vice;  Earl  Glenn,  Chicago  manager, 

of  the  American’s  city  desk  ammer.  For  the  present,  the  tabloid  Hearst  International  Advertismg  Ser- 

Effective  Sept.  1,  advertising  space  ^  printed  on  two  double  sex-  vice;  Brink,  manager  merchan- 

in  the  Herald  &  Examiner  and  the  Pancoast  presses,  with  four  de-  dismg  department;  Charles  Go^d, 

Chicago  Evening  American  will  not  1‘veries  up  to  48  pages,  according  to  advertising  proinotion  maiwger;  Roy 
be  sold  in  combination.  This  appUes  Hudson,  mechanical  superinten-  Topper  circulation  promotion  m^- 

to  general  as  well  as  retail  advertising.  Additional  press  equipment  has  ager;  Thor  SmiA,  cla^ifii^  promotion 

New  advertising  rate  structures  were  ordered  and  wUl  be  installed  by  manager;  and  Doris  L^arAe  man- 

announced  todav  bv  both  naners  ^^e  first  of  the  year,  permitting  the  ager,  advertismg  statistical  depart- 


executive  personnel: 

Albert  E.  Dale,  managing  editor; 


of  the  American’s  city  desk. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  advertising  space 
in  the  Herald  &  Examiner  and  the 


announced  today  by  both  papers. 


TTie  new  general  advertising  rate  pri^^tmS  of  a  64-page  paper, 


for  the  tabloid  is  40  cents  a  line.  The  completely  separate 


Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner  general  Hearst  papers 

rate  remains  unchanged  at  $1.10  a  individual  executive  staffs. 


line.  The  Herald  &  Examiner  is’  rep-  Koehler  announced  the  following 


resented  in  the  national  advertising  Personnel  for  the  Herald  &  Examiner: 
field  by  Tabloid  Newspaper  Advertis-  John  Dienhart,  managing  editor; 


BARGERON  TO  GEORGIA 

Carlisle  Bargeron,  for  the  past  15 
years  a  Washington  correspondent  and 


ing  Service. 

In  the  retail  field,  the  tabloid  open 


John  Dienhart,  managing  editor;  magazine  writer,  has  joined  the  Macon 
Jerome  Karpf,  Sunday  editor;  How-  (Ga.)  Telegraph  for  the  duration  of  the 


ard  C.  Boone,  advertising  director;  present  political  campaign.  In  1916 


rate  is  28  cents  a  line  with  a  slidin«r  J-  L.  Tunstead,  local  advertising  man-  he  was  a  member  of  the  Telegraph 
Sale  on  a  r^onthir&sr  fromlS^^  circulation  man-  staff.„He  has  been  polW^^^^ 


22  cents  a  line,  depending  on  volume,  amu^ment  adver-  the  Washington  Post,  tiie  Washington 


up  to  15.000  lines  or  more  in  one  manager;  M.  S.  Lishness,  direc-  Herald  and  the  Washington  Tmes. 

month.  Four  to  seven  consecutive  ‘o’”’,  advertising  ari  and  copy  service;  He  was  singled  out  by  foiroer  ^s- 

pages  in  one  tabloid  issue  will  cost  advertismg  promotion  ident  Hoover  as  his  No.  1  hair  shirt. 

$220  per  page:  eight  or  more  con-  "manager;  and  Emil  Garber,  circulation  Bargeron  wiU  continue  his  work 


secutive  pages  in  a  single  issue  will  Promotion  manager, 


manager;  and  Emil  Garber,  circulation  Bargeron  will  continue  his  work 


cost  $200  a  page.  Mr.  Koehler  pointed 
out  a  new  clause  in  the  retail  rate 
card  that  will  permit  more  flexibility 
in  advertising  schedules.  It  states: 

Can  Earn  Lower  Rat* 

“At  the  close  of  each  six-month 
period  ending  Feb.  28,  and  Aug.  31, 
respectively,  all  billed  daily  and 
monthly  linage  for  each  six  months’ 
period  will  be  totaled  to  ascertain  the 
average  monthly  linage  used.  Should 
average  linage  used  earn  a  lower  rate 
than  any  one  of  the  six  months  billed 
in  said  period,  credit  will  be  given  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  the  difference  between 
the  rate  billed  and  the  average  rate. 
Sunday  linage  will  be  credited  to  daily 
Herald  &  Examiner  linage  to  earn 
lower  daily-monthly  rate,  and  also  in 
compxiting  average  monthly  linage 
used  for  six  months  periods.” 


Merrill  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  country. 
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Copies  Purchased  by 
Individuals  or  Firms  ior 
Promotion  Carry  4c  Rate 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  31—1116 
troublesome  question  of  what  postal 
rates  apply  to  “special  editions,”  “an¬ 
niversary  editions,”  and  the  like,  has 
arisen  again,  and  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  laid  down  this  general 
rule:  If  copies  are  purchased  by  in¬ 
dividuals  for  purposes  other  than  dis¬ 
tribution  as  advertising  media,  the 
second-class  pound  rate  prevails;  if 
copies  are  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
an  individual  or  firm  for  promotional 
purposes,  with  instructions  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  mail  them  to  named  individ¬ 
uals,  the  rate  of  four  cents  a  copy  is 
applicable. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  cover 
all  cases,  the  department’s  division  of 
classification  explains.  Each  instance 
will  be  examined  on  its  own  facts. 


Hypothetical  Situation 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  rule,  the  Department  cites 
a  hypothetical  situation  in  which  the 
four-cents  per  copy  rule  would  pre¬ 
vail:  Assuming  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  co-operation  with 
a  newspaper,  prints  a  “better  home 
edition,”  carrying  a  large  volume  of 
advertising  of  local  building  supplies 
concerns;  and  assuming  an  advertiser 
instructs  that  the  newspaper  be  sent 
to  50  persons  whom  he  wishes  to  reach 
with  his  advertising,  and  whose  names 
he  supplies:  On  these  facts,  the  four- 
cent  rate  would  be  applicable. 

The  test  appears  to  be  whether  the 
mailee  is  the  purchaser,  and  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  designed  for  ordinary 
newspaper  purposes;  or  the  mailee  is 
not  the  subscriber  and  the  paper  is 
sent  to  him  merely  as  a  means  for 
bringing  the  actual  subscriber’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  his  attention. 

Recently,  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Advance  published  what  was  called  a 
“Lost  Colony  Edition.”  Thereafter,  in 
regular  editions,  a  box  advertisement 
was  carried  offering  to  send  the  news¬ 
paper  to  any  place  in  the  country  for 
10  cents.  Orders  for  a  total  of  140 
copies  were  received  in  response  to 
this  promotion. 

Refund  Ordered 

The  newspapers  were  mailed  to  the 
subscribing  individuals  after  being  of¬ 
fered  for  pound  rate  mailing.  Ih® 
postmaster  at  Elizabeth  City  exacted 
a  fee  of  four  cents  for  each  copy,  but 
the  Post  Office  Department,  after  in¬ 
vestigation,  directed  that  a  refund  be 
made  to  the  publisher. 

Applying  the  Department’s  ruling, 
the  four-cent  rate  would  have  applied 
had  the  list  of  140  names  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  advertiser  who  paid  for 
the  copies  of  the  newspaper  and  di¬ 
rected  that  they  be  mailed  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  listed. 


74,250  SEE  ALL-STARS  1 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishei) 
Chicago,  Sept.  1 — Approximtely  115 
sports  writers  from  all  sections 
the  country  filed  an  estimated  146,000 
words  on  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  fifth 
annual  charity  football  game  played 
at  Soldiers’  Field  here  last  night  be¬ 
fore  74,250  spectators.  The  College 
All-Stars  elected  in  a  poll  of  more  than 
eight  and  one-half  million  votes,  de¬ 
feated  the  Washington  Redskins,  na* 
tional  professional  champions,  28  to 
Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor,  had 
charge  of  the  spectacle. 
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Scripps- Howard  Sells 
Akron  Daily  to  Knight 

I 

Beacon-Journal  Absorbs  Times-Press  and  Enters 
7-Day  Field  .  .  .  Chain's  Ofier  to  Buy 
Rival  Evening  Daily  Disclosed 


:BE  Akron  Times-Press,  Scripps- 
Howard  evening  and  Sunday  daily, 
ias  been  acquired  by  the  Akron  Bea- 
:n-Journal,  owned  and  edited  by 
John  S.  Knight.  The  transfer  took 
place  Sunday,  Aug.  28.  There  was  no 
announcement  of  the  money  involved. 
The  Beacon-Journal  is  now  enter- 
jig  the  seven-day  field,  and  will 
probably  occupy  the  $1,500,000  plant 
if  the  Times-Press,  opened  June  16, 
1930.  Negotiations  for  the  Akron 
property  were  completed  last  week¬ 
end  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
ids  legal  counsel,  C.  Blake  McDowell, 
and  Roy  W.  Howard,  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Ray  Huber  and  Paul 
Patterson,  executives  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain. 

Burkholder,  Stone  Retained 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Scripps- Howard  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  said  that  Ralph  Burkholder, 
editor,  and  Grant  Stone,  business 
Manager,  would  be  retained  with  the 
organization,  and  that  other  employes, 
if  not  provided  for,  would  be  given 
dismissal  pay.  Every  member  of  the 
Times-Press  organization  received  at 
least  two  weeks’  pay. 

In  announcing  the  sale  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Akron  Sunday  Times- 
Press,  it  was  disclosed  that  Scripps- 
Howard  had  made  an  offer  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Beacon  Journal,  but  that 
Mr.  Knight  had  declined  to  sell.  “The 
Times-Press  accepted  the  alternative 
and  the  acquisition  by  the  Beacon - 
Journal  followed,”  the  announcement 
said. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  for  August 
tives  as  the  latest  circulation  figures 
in  Akron  the  following:  Beacon-Jour- 
nal  72,480;  Times-Press  (e)  48,370  and 
(S)  66,300. 

Total  linage  in  1938  up  to  July  31,  as 
reported  to  Media  Records  follows: 
Beacon- Journal,  6,028,618;  Times- 
Pfess  (e)  3,209,126  and  (S)  1,352,665. 

Knight's  Third  Paper 
^  While  the  Times-Press  is  the  third 
Scripps-Howard  paper  to  be  closed  or 
■umed  into  other  hands  in  recent 
months,  the  deal  marked  also  the  third 
riewspaper  acquisition  by  Mr.  Knight 
>nd  his  associates. 

bast  Oct.  15,  the  Miami  Herald  was 
^uired,  and  on  Dec.  1,  the  Miami 
Tribune,  a  tabloid,  was  purchased  and 
publication  suspended. 

The  Scripps-Howard  papers  dis- 
^>sed  of  recently  include  the  Toledo- 
^ews-Bee,  which  was  suspended  Aug. 
-■  Md  the  Buffalo  Times,  which  was 
relinquished  July  22  to  a  local  group 
_eaded  by  George  Lyon,  editor,  and 
b  L.  Gaines,  business  manager.  In 
juy,  1936,  &ripps-Howard  sold  the 
oungstoien  (O.)  Telegram  to  the 
•ndicator.  In  March,  1934,  Scripps- 
fioward's  Baltimore  Post  was  sold  to 

R.  Hearst’s  News,  which  became 
•be  News-Post. 

In  the  taking  over  of  the  Times- 
the  Beacon-Journal  made  an- 
'tner  stride  in  history  that  dates  back 
0  1839,  when  the  Summit  Beacon  was 
ounded.  The  Beacon-Journal  be- 
famed  throughout  the  country 
*hen  the  late  Charles  Landon  Knight, 
3ther  of  the  present  publisher,  be- 
“wner.  His  editorials  are  still 
in  numerous  textbooks  in  col¬ 


leges  and  high  schools.  He  died  in 
September  of  1933,  and  John  S.  Knight 
became  editor  and  president. 

J.  H.  Barry  Business  Manager 

J.  H.  Barry  is  business  manager  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Beacon- 
Journal. 

The  Times-Press  resulted  from  the 
merger  between  the  Akron  Times  and 
the  Akron  Press  in  1925.  The  Times 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  establishment 
in  1867  of  the  Akron  City  Times,  a 
Democratic  weekly.  In  1892  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Akron  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  in  1897  it  was  sold  to  Edward 
S.  Harter,  now  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  and  Fred 
Gayer.  W.  Kee  Maxwell  and  Ross  I'. 
Walker  purchased  the  paper  in  1916 
and  the  Akron  Sunday  'Times  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1918.  In  1890,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  began  printing  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  Akron  news.  W.  S.  Chase 
and  Willis  Thornton  were  Akron  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  the  enterprise  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Akron  edition  be¬ 
came  the  Akron  Press  in  1898. 

It  was  printed  in  Cleveland  until 
1907  when  a  plant  was  equipped  in 
Akron.  The  two  newspapers  were 
merged  on  March  15,  1925. 

A  legendary  story  has  been  told  of 
the  negotiations  in  that  deal.  It  is 
said  that  Roy  Howard  and  Ross 
Walker  were  dickering  over  the  price 
and  finally  reached  a  stalemate  with  a 
large  amount  of  money  involved. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  flip  a  half 
dollar  to  decide  whether  the  price  was 
to  be  more  or  less  to  Howard.  Walker 
won  and  pocketed  his  winnings. 

Afterwards,  so  the  story  goes,  Mr. 
Howard  was  asked  why  he  looked  so 
glum,  and  remarked  “It  wasn’t  so 
much  the  money,  but  that  blankety 
blank  Walker  took  my  half  dollar.” 
Walker  is  now  serving  the  state  as  a 
building  and  loan  company  liquidator. 

Baacon-Journal  Staff  Enlarged 

L.  E.  Judd  who  went  to  the  Press  as 
editor  in  1920,  became  editor  of  the 
Times-Press  and  left  in  1931  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Wal¬ 
ter  Morrow  succeeded  him  and  served 
for  six  years,  leaving  in  1937  to  be¬ 
come  head  of  the  Southwestern  chain 
of  Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers. 
Burkholder,  who  came  after  him,  had 
been  editorial  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

Several  members  of  the  Times- 


Press  editorial  staff  will  be  added  to 
the  Beacon-Journal,  a  large  number 
of  others  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization,  it  was 
announced. 

Times-Press  features  and  services, 
including  United  Press,  NEA,  and  the 
columns  of  Heywood  Broun,  General 
Hugh  Johnson,  Westbrook  Pegler  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Beacon-Journal  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  Beacon-Journal  masthead  now 
includes  the  words  “Ohio’s  Most  Com¬ 
plete  Newspaper.”  For  the  time,  at 
least,  “now  including  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  and  news  services  of  the  Akron 
Times-Press”  also  will  appear  under 
“Akron  Beacon-Journal”  on  page  one. 

James  P.  Rosemond,  once  an  Akron 
reporter,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Beacon- Journal. 

■ 

McCormick  Links 
Minton  Attacks 
To  Crime  Expose 

Publisher  Says  Indiana 
State  Machine  Won 
Dillinger  His  Parole 

Linking  the  name  of  John  Dillinger 
with  the  McNutt-Minton  political  or¬ 
ganization  in  Indiana,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  charged  in  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  over  the  NBC  red  network, 
Aug.  27,  that  the  Indiana  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  machine  was  responsible  for 
the  parole  of  Dillinger.  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  added  his  belief  that  the  outlaw 
was  slain  rather  than  captured  alive 
because  Dillinger  would  have  exposed 
the  crime -politics  alliance  in  his  na¬ 
tive  state. 

Replies  to  Minton 

The  speech  was  a  reply  to  U.  S. 
Senator  Sherman  Minton’s  recent  ad¬ 
dress  attacking  newspapers  and  news 
wire  services,  mentioning  the  Tribune 
and  Associated  Press  in  particular. 
Col.  McCormick  declared  Senator 
Minton  and  former  Gov.  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt  have  consistently  fought  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  asserting  their  op¬ 
position  was  inspired  by  “fear  a  free 
press  would  continue  to  expose  the 
machinations  of  that  organization 
(McNutt-Minton)  and  its  alliance 
with  crime  and  outlawry  in  Indiana.” 

Col.  McCormick’s  speech  follows,  in 
part: 

“Other  newspapers  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  are  able  to  speak  for 
themselves.  What  I  want  to  say  in 
reply  to  Senator  Minton  is  that  his 
animosity  as  it  relates  to  the  Tribune 
and  to  me  is  inspired  by  resentment 
against  our  newspaper  because  we 
have  constantly  and  consistently  ex¬ 
posed  the  alliance  between  crime  and 
politics  in  Indiana.  His  only  motive 
in  attacking  me  must  be  to  cause  me 
to  cease  these  investigations.  They 


G-MEN  TO  GET  COURSE  ON  PRESS  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  30 — Currently  engaged  in  running  debate  with 
the  press  on  methods  of  handling  crime  news,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  today  announced  appointment  of 
Courtney  Ryley  Cooper,  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  FBI  Na¬ 
tional  Police  Academy.  The  Academy,  .now  in  its  ninth  annual  session,  is 
made  up  of  representatives  of  37  law  enforcement  agencies.  Cooper  will 
lecture  to  them  on,  “The  Law  Enforcement  Officers’  Relations  with  the  Press.” 
The  Hoover  announcement  described  Cooper  as  “noted  crime  reporter, 
newspaper  man,  magazine  writer  and  author  of  ‘Ten  Thousand  Public 
Enemies,’  and  ‘Here’s  to  Crime.’  ” 

REPORTER  BROADCASTS  STORY  FROM  PLANE 

THE  TORONTO  STAR  Aug.  29  received  from  one  of  its  reporters.  A.  O. 

Tate,  aboard  the  U.  S.  airliner  D.C.3  en  route  from  Chicago  to  Toronto, 
the  first  radioed  story  broadcast  to  a  Canadian  newspaper  direct  from  a 
plane.  The  D.C.3  was  travelling  at  a  sp>eed  of  190  miles  an  hour  and  was 
]1,0(X)  feet  in  the  air  when  the  story  was  sent. 


will  be  continued  until  Indiana  pro¬ 
duces  a  prosecutor  like  Dewey  to 
prosecute  the  criminal  p>oliticians. 

“A  controlled  press  such  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Minton  would  imp>ose  on  this 
coimtry  would  have  dealt,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  far  more  gently  and  briefly  than 
a  free  press  with  that  black  sp)ot  on 
American  life — the  Dillinger  case. 
Under  a  controlled  press  the  p>eople 
would  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  alliance  between  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  of  Indiana  and  the  Dillinger 
gang. 

“Dillingerism  flourished  in  Paul  V. 
McNutt’s  term  as  Indiana  governor. 
The  14  months  between  the  day  when 
Gov.  McNutt  gave  John  Dillinger  his 
freedom  on  p>arole  and  the  day  on 
which  Dillinger  was  slain  in  a  Chi¬ 
cago  street  saw  the  bloodiest  career 
of  crime  in  U.  S.  history.  It  far 
dwarfed  the  infamous  James  brothers. 
No  wonder  the  state  machine  would 
like  to  hush  references  to  it. 

“DUlinger  was  set  free  by  Gov. 
McNutt  in  May,  1933.  McNutt  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  governorship. 
Gov.  Leslie  had  refused  Dillinger  a 
parole  because  of  the  convict’s  rec¬ 
ord  which  included  several  attempts 
to  escapje.  In  three  months  after 
McNutt  set  him  free  Dillinger  and  his 
gang  committed  five  bank  robberies, 
three  in  Indiana  and  two  in  Ohio. 
In  the  nine  months  thereafter,  the 
Dillinger  gang’s  crime  activities  cost 
the  lives  of  twenty  men.  Their  dozen 
or  so  gang  robberies  netted  them  over 
$300,000.  Federal  and  state  costs  in 
connection  with  this  outlawry  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  $600,000. 

“Looking  back  over  this  blackest 
example  of  how  sp>oils  politics  can 
hook  itself  up  with  crime,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  field  for  reform 
in  Indiana  more  useful  to  the  p)eople 
of  that  state  than  the  Minton  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  controlled  press.  Mr.  Min¬ 
ton’s  sponsor  in  public  life  is  now  high 
commissioner  in  the  Philippines,  but 
his  state  machine  is  still  in  control, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Minton  and  their  or¬ 
ganization  were  responsible  for  the 
paroling  of  Dillinger,  the  million  in 
treasure  that  it  cost,  and  the  murders 
that  it  led  to. 

“It  put  a  blot  on  the  state — a  smear 
that  will  not  be  cleared  up  while  the 
McNutt-Minton  machine  remains  in 
control  of  administration  in  that  com¬ 
monwealth.” 

■ 

Humidity  Blamed 
For  Ink  Smudge 

In  a  front  page  box  headed  “INK,” 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  last  week  called  wrath  upon  the 
weather  for  ink  that  "rubs  off  our 
popors  onto  the  hands  and  clothes  of 
readers.” 

“We  are  trying  to  correct  this  con¬ 
dition,”  the  statement  continued.  “A 
survey  of  many  newsp)ap)ers  shows  that 
they  are  receiving  the  same  com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  xmusual  hximidity.  Papjers  that 
use  large  numbers  of  pictures — and 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  have 
materially  increased  their  picture  con¬ 
tent — are  particularly  subject  to 
‘smudge.’  ”  The  piapjer  invited  com¬ 
ments,  adverse  or  favorable. 

■ 

NEW  DETROIT  OFFICE 

Woodyard  Associates,  New  York,  a 
co-op>erative  national  advertising  or¬ 
ganization  of  2,113  weekly  newsp>ap)ers 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  announced  this 
week  the  op>ening  of  a  Detroit  office 
at  7310  Woodward  Ave. 

COAST  PAPER  NAMED 

The  fifth  daily  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspap)ers,  to  app)ear  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  will  be  known  as  the  Redding 
(Cal.)  Record,  an  evening  newspaper, 
it  was  annovmced  this  week. 
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No  Loopholes  in 
Penna.  Press 
Confidence  Bill 

Phila.  Probers  Unable 
to  Force  Reporters  to 
Reveal  News  Sources 

Philadelphia.  Aug.  31 — A  year-old 
Pennsylvania  statute,  protecting  news¬ 
papermen  from  giving  out  sources  of 
information,  has  proved  to  be  iron¬ 
clad  and  without  loopholes  especially 
for  Philadelphia  reporters. 

Shortly  after  the  act  was  passed  by 
the  1937  legislature,  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation  of  crime  and  vice  was 
started  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  still 
in  progress. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
have  repeatedly  summoned  newspa¬ 
permen  as  witnesses  and  tried  to  force 
them  to  testify.  In  each  case,  how¬ 
ever  the  new  law  was  cited. 

Officials  Talk  More  Freely 

The  new  law  has  many  advantages. 
In  addition  to  protecting  the  reporters 
from  continued  subpenas,  it  gives 
them  more  prestige  in  that  officials 
and  public  figures,  linked  to  the  jury 
investigation,  talk  more  freely  to  the 
reporters,  knowing  that  the  newspa¬ 
permen  will  not  have  to  divulge  their 
information. 

The  act  sets  forth  that  “no  person, 
engaged  on,  connected  with,  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  as  defined  by  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth,  or  any  press  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  purpose  of  gathering, 
procuring,  compiling,  editing  or  pub¬ 
lishing  news,  shall  be  required  to  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  any  information 
procured  or  obtained  by  such  person, 
in  any  legal  proceeding,  trial  or  in¬ 
vestigation  before  any  court,  grand 
jury,  traverse  or  petit  jury,  or  any  of¬ 
ficer  thereof,  before  the  General  As- 
.eembly  or  any  committee  thereof,  be¬ 
fore  any  commission,  department,  or 
bureau  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  be¬ 
fore  any  county  or  municipal  body, 
officer,  or  committee  thereof.” 


N.  W.  AYER  CHANGES 

Transfer  of  Donald  H.  Long  from 
the  London  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
to  its  New  York  office  was  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Long  will  handle  radio 
and  general  publicity.  Mr.  Long  joined 
the  Ayer  organization  in  1935  to  serve 
in  an  executive  capacity  at  the  San 
Diego  exposition.  He  later  worked  in 
the  agency’s  Detroit  office  and  at  the 
Texas  Centennial  Central  exposition 
in  Dallas.  He  went  to  London  in  1936. 
Other  changes  and  additions  an¬ 
nounced  were:  Clifford  Sutter,  account 
representative  from  the  Philadelphia 
offices  to  its  New  York  offices;  Robert 
Collins,  formerly  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
George  H.  Hartman  Co.,  who  has 
joined  the  radio  division  of  the 
agency’s  New  York  office.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  radio  writing,  pro¬ 
duction  and  merchandising.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  copy  department  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson. 


"PUBUC  SERVANT  NO.  1" 

Fred  Charles,  editorial  writer,  Buf¬ 
falo  Times,  has  been  assigned  to  a  job 
as  “Public  Servant  No.  1,”  to  lead 
investigations  and  crusades  for  the 
public  interest.  His  first  assignment 
there  was  a  series  on  the  International 
Railway  Company  and  its  finances. 
The  second  is  a  series  investigating 
whether  relief  payments  should  be 
made  in  cash. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

The  National  Association  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  will  spon¬ 
sor  the  first  of  several  meetings  in 
Wisconsin  in  Appleton  on  Sept.  26. 
for  a  round  table  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems.  Harry  Gwaltney,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
clinic.  W.  H.  Conrad,  publisher,  Tay¬ 
lor  County  Star-News,  Medford,  Wis., 
and  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  will  address  the  meeting. 

■ 

Hugh  Baillie  Returns, 
Sees  War  "Postponed” 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  returned  to  New  York  on  the 
Normandie  this  week  after  a  visit  to 
U.  P.  bureaus  in  Europe. 

“The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  if  war  can  be  avoided  this  fall, 
the  much -advertised  and  long- feared 
European  outbreak  may  be  postponed 
for  years.”  Baillie  said. 

“However,  another  serious  war  scare 
is  expected  before  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  One  diplomat  told  me  Hitler’s 
policy  was  to  keep  the  threat  of  war 
alive  until  the  British  and  French 
put  pressure  on  the  Czechs  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  Germans.  Another, 
equally  well  posted,  thought  there 
was  a  very  real  danger  of  a  revolt  of 
Sudeten  (Armans  which  would  pre¬ 
cipitate  German  intervention,  possi¬ 
bly  with  ‘volunteers’  as  in  Spain. 

“Then  the  question  would  be,  of 
course,  whether  the  British  and  French 
would  actually  go  to  war.  My  own 
opinion  based  on  information  I  got 
abroad  is  that  the  British  will  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  out  of  war. 
War  is  the  standard  topic  in  Britain, 
France,  and  Czechoslovakia.  But  you 
don’t  hear  it  so  much  in  Germany. 
The  idea  there  seems  to  be  that  if  the 
cards  are  played  right.  Hitler  can  get 
what  he  wants  without  war;  that  no 
issues  are  involved  which  the  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  won’t  compromise  to 
avoid  war.  Whether  this  is  a  correct 
theory  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Baillie  visited  U.  P.  bureaus  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Geneva, 
and  Paris;  and  surveyed  the  news 
coverage  arrangements  in  each. 

■ 

Permits  Hit  "Racket” 
Victimizing  Vendors 

The  Indianapolis  board  of  public 
works  and  sanitation  has  taken  steps 
to  break  up  what  members  termed  a 
“racket”  that  has  cost  street  sale  news 
vendors  of  that  city  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  last  few  years.  The  board 
plans  to  issue  permits  to  operate 
newsstands  to  those  operators  who 
have  been  actual  operators  of  stands 
during  the  past  60  days. 

Robert  K.  Eby,  vice-president  of 
the  board,  charged  that  “certain  per¬ 
sons”  had  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
street  corners  in  the  downtown  area 
and  were  charging  operators  of  news¬ 
stands  “rent”  ranging  from  $25  a 
month  upward.  “Because  of  this 
tribute  extracted  from  them,”  he  said, 
“operators  of  newsstands  have  found 
it  necessary  to  sell  a  great  amount 
of  magazines,  many  of  which  they 
did  not  wish  to  sell,  in  order  to  meet 
their  ‘rent’  payments.  As  a  result, 
they  have  been  forced  to  construct 
huge  stands  which  have  become  defi¬ 
nite  safety  hazards.” 

Beginning  Oct.  1,  operators  will  be 
required  to  have  permits  and  news¬ 
stands  will  be  reduced  in  size,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  uniform  standards. 

INSURANCE  MEETINGS 

The  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Advertising  Conference  will 
be  held  Sept.  12,  13  at  the  Oyster  Har¬ 
bors  Club.  Cape  Cod. 


Holliss  Just  Misses 
U.  S.  Angling  Record 

Roy  C.  Holliss,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  missed 
capturing  the  title  of  champion  angler 
of  the  U.  S.  last  week  by  a  one-pound 


P.oy  C.  Holliss,  New  York  Daily  News  gen- 
oral  manager  (right)  and  Capt.  Herman 
Klotz  with  709-pound  tuna  caught  by  Mr. 

Holliss  Aug.  26. 

margin.  He  landed  a  709-pound  blue 
fin  tuna  Aug.  26  in  Casco  Bay,  15 
miles  from  Portland,  Me.,  but  a  710- 
pounder  had  been  caught  two  weeks 
previously  by  B.  D.  Crowninshield  of 
Boston.  The  previous  record  catch, 
7C5  pounds,  was  made  in  1933. 

Mr.  Holliss  battled  the  giant  tuna  an 
hour  and  35  minutes.  He  said  this 
week  “it  felt  like  there  was  a  race 
horse  on  the  line  going  the  other 
way.’’  The  previous  day  he  had 
boated  a  655-pound  blue  fin  after 
fighting  it  an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

His  first  tuna  set  a  one-day  record 
for  the  largest  caught  in  Maine  waters. 
The  second  fish  weighed  716  pounds 
when  it  was  brought  in  at  night  and 
for  a  time  Mr.  Holliss  believed  he  held 
the  U.  S.  record.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  that  two  hand  gaffs  weighing 
seven  pounds  had  been  left  in  the  fish, 
bringing  its  weight  down  to  one  pound 
under  the  new  U.  S.  record.  H.  B. 
Sherwood,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Holliss’  party  aboard  Capt.  Her¬ 
man  Klotz’s  “Sea  Boots.” 

CLAYDEN  APPOINTED 

A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  will  represent 
the  Elkins  (W.  Va.)  Inter-Mountain 
and  the  Wcirton  (W.  Va.)  Times  in 
the  national  advertising  field,  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  1.  After  Jan.  1,  1939,  the 
firm  will  also  represent  the  Mounds- 
ville  (W.  Va.)  Journal,  and  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  Va.)  Times  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginian,  thus  completing  the  full  list 
of  the  H.  C.  Ogden  Group  of  West 
Virginia  Daily  Newspapers. 

FARON  LEA^^  FEDERAL 

W.  S.  Faron,  for  the  past  three  years 
advertising  and  publicity  dii-ector  cf 
Ross  Federal  Service,  Inc.,  and  Ross 
Federal  Research  Corporation,  re¬ 
signed  this  week  to  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Glass  Container  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Inc.  He  will  be 
located  at  the  association’s  headquar¬ 
ters  at  19  West  44th  street.  New  York. 

DAUGHTER  BORN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  N.  Greenlee 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter.  Sue 
Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  26  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  Vincennes, 
Ind.  Mr.  Greenlee  is  manager  of  the 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial. 


Alan  Gould  Heads 
AP  Personnel 

Alan  Gould,  who  last  week  was  sue-  ( 
eeeded  by  Herbert  W.  Barker  as  act- 
ing  sports  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  made  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  service,  to  supervise  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  departments.  He  began 
his  new  duties  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  sports  writers  in  the  country, 
said  that  he  does  not  mind  giving  up  ^ 
his  writing  “as  long  as  I  am  busy.”  .* 
He  stated  that  while  he  has  been  a 
sports  writer  and  has  greatly  enjoyed 
his  work,  he  is  an  “AP  man  first”  and  ^ 
is  willing  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new 
duties.  - 

Gould  started  sports  reporting  for 
the  AP  in  1922,  and  had  been  sports  • 
editor  since  1925. 

■ 

A.  6t  P.  Plans  Ad  Drive 
To  Combat  Taxes 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  current  t 
wave  of  proposed  anti-chain  store  i 
legislation  and  show  the  American 
consumer  how  much  legislation  will 
affect  his  pocketbook,  the  Great  At-  ^ 
lantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  com-  j| 
prising  14,000  stores  in  39  states,  is  j, 
drawing  plans  for  an  extensive  pro-  j 
motional  campaign,  Carl  Byoir  &  As-  ] 
sociates,  Inc.,  New  York,  public  rela-  { 
tions  counsel  for  A.  &  P.,  announced  j 
Sept.  1.  Newspapers  will  play  a  t 
promiment  piart  in  the  projected  drive,  i 
it  was  stated.  t 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  that 
John  Hartford,  president  of  the  A.  i  ] 
P.,  has  accepted  the  institutional  ad-  i 
vertising  campaign  as  worked  out  by  ] 
Mr.  Byoir  and  that  details  now  are  ] 
being  drawn  up.  Mr.  Byoir  has  made 
an  intensive  study  of  the  national  tax 
situation  during  the  past  year. 

■ 

Employes  at  King 
Features  Form  Union 

Following  a  vote  last  month 
in  which  editorial,  art,  photographic 
and  business  department  employes  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  voted  290 
to  253  against  naming  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  represent  then 
as  collective  bargaining  agent,  em¬ 
ployes  of  King  Features  at  a  meetinf 
in  New  York  Aug.  31  formed  ^ 
Kingsyn  Employes  Assexiiation,  an  in- 
dependent  collective  bargaininj 
agency,  and  drew  up  a  draft  of  > 
constitution.  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  includes  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  International  News  Photo 
An  election  of  members  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee,  on  which  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  all  departments  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  will  be  held  Sept.  7. 


ITU  CONTRACT  SIGNED 

’The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
signed  a  two-year  contract  with  tr. 
newly  -  organized  Janesville  Typ 
graphical  Union  No.  197,  effectiv; 
Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1940.  The  contra: 
provides  an  hourly  scale  of  92 '■a  cer: 
for  journeymen  printers  working  da;; 
and  9714  cents  an  hour  for  night  won' 
A  40-hour  week  is  established  on  th 
basis  of  six  hours  and  50  minutes 
five  days  and  five  hours  and  50  mir 
utes  on  Saturday. 

■ 

WINS  FIRST  AWARD 

The  Lamed  (Kan.)  Tiller  and  Toil' 
has  been  named  the  winner  of  th 
first  annual  $100  Kansas  City  Board  < 
Trade  Journalism  award. 
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•  TiJf  *  1  ^  ^  charge  of  the  newspaper’s  participa-  During  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 

11m  r  n  IM  llfl  1  I  AA  I?  Cl  11  I  tion  in  the  national  spelling  bee  and  inquiry  into  the  publicity  activities  of 

*  *  *  the  soap  box  derby.  While  at  the  Cities  Service  Company  subsidiaries 

iw  «  aM  ,  ,  V  Banner,  he  was  elected  a  director  of  in  Kansas  in  September,  1934,  brought 

I  I  ■  T  K  national  promotion  men’s  associ-  about  by  the  Star’s  editorials,  Mr. 

•  W/l***i\*i  X  Vi/OL  ation.  Dickey  testified  as  to  the  circum- 

In  September,  1937,  Miles  resigned  stances  surrounding  the  purchase  of 
from  the  Banner  to  join  McPherson’s  an  interest  in  the  Journal-Post  by 
Newspaper  Analysts  Buy  Control  of  Daily  from  firm  in  survey  work.  He  specialized  Mr.  Doherty. 

j  Kir  •  ou  u  circulation  in  making  sxuweys  of  Mr.  Dickey  said  a  contract  with 

VV.  L.  Dickey  and  Manon  Sharp  ...  Henry  the  various  newspapers  handled  by  Mr.  Doherty  gave  the  latter  50%  of 

that  organization.  the  stock,  10%  of  which  was  non-vot- 

L.  Doherty  Retains  Stock  Miles  is  married  and  has  two  ing.  The  remainder  was  split  among 

children.  Richard  Smith,  managing  editor,  Mr. 

'■fflOUGH  purchase  of  the  stock  in-  the  Knoxville  Journal.  This  also  in-  Mr.  Dickey  had  been  president,  and  Sharp  and  himself,  Mr.  Dickey  said, 
terest  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal-  eluded  extensive  rearrangement.  Mr.  Sharp  vice-president  and  general  Mr.  Doherty  also  purchased  $500,000 

:  St  company  of  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  In  the  spring  of  1937,  he  began  a  manager  of  the  Journal-Post  since  in  bonds  which  comprised  the  sole 
pssident,  and  Marion  B.  Sharp,  vice-  survey  of  the  newspaper  situation  in  January,  1929,  when  the  late  Walter  issue.  Previous  to  the  reorganization 
::esident  and  general  manager,  Or-  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  for  Gordon  s.  Dickey,  retiring  from  active  man-  in  1931,  Mr.  Dickey  said,  the  pap>er 
rje  S.  McPherson  has  b^ome  Gray,  then  an  attorney  planning  to  agement,  turned  the  reins  over  to  his  had  been  operated  under  a  common 
president  and  publisher,  and  Russell  begin  publication  of  a  new  evening  son  and  son-in-law.  Walter  S.  Dickey,  law  trust. 

1  Miles  vice-president  and  general  paper  in  that  city.  When  Gray  ac-  day  tile  capitalist,  had  acquired  the  Mr  Doherty  reserved  the  right  to 
ranager  of  the  company.  The  change,  quired  control  of  the  Twin  City  Sen-  old  Kansas  City  Journal  in  1921  and  put  any  matter  into  the  newspaper 
which  Mr,  McPherson  and  Mr.  tinel  and  Winston-Salem  Journal  in  a  year  later  purchased  the  Kansas  over  his  signature  provided  he  took 
files  assume  direct  management  of  May,  1937,  McPherson  made  an  ex-  City  Post,  consolidating  them  into  the  the  resnonsibilitv  for  it  Mr  Dickev 
je  Journal  -  Post,  was  effective  haustive  survey  of  the  newspapers  Journal-Post  Oct.  4,  1928.  testified. 

•lug.  25.  and  directed  the  work  of  reorganize-  The  consolidation  meant  the  sus-  ^t  the  Cities  Service  Co.  offices  in 


:  St  company  of  W.  Laurence  Dickey, 


Mr.  Doherty  reserved  the  right  to 


files  assume  direct  management  of  May,  1937,  McPherson  made  an  ex- 


je  Journal  -  Post, 

•lug.  25. 


effective  haustive  survey  of  the  newspapers  Journal-Post  Oct.  4,  1928. 

and  directed  the  work  of  reorganize-  The  consolidation  meant  the  sus- 
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During  the  last  few  ye^s  Mr.  Miles  tion  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Under  pension  of  the  Journal,  oldest  news-  New  York  an  Editor  &  Publisher  re- 

:as  been  associated  with  Mr.  Me-  his  advice,  the  circulation  distribu-  paper  in  Kansas  City.  It  was  the  porter  was  told  that  Mr.  Doherty  had 

.^herson  m  Orville  S.  A4cPherson  and  tion  system,  the  news  staff  and  the  successor  of  the  old  Kansas  City  En—  not  made  any  disposition  of  his  inter— 

.Associates,  newspaper  analysts,  of  plant  arrangement  were  modernized,  terprise,  established  in  1854,  which  in  the  Journal-Post. 


Tinston-Salem,  N.  C. 

50%  Interest  Acquired 

Mr.  McPherson  said  he  and  asso- 


Changes  in  the  accounting  and  ad-  was  bought  the  next  year  by  Col. 
vertising  departments  also  were  put  R.  T.  Van  Horn. 


into  effect.  The  composing  room  was 


ciates  had  acquired  a  50%  interest  in  revised,  with  new  equipment  added. 


the  company  by  virtue  of  the  recent 
transaction  and  are  in  complete  con- 


Specialist  on  EfRciency 


Doherty  Bought  Interest  in  1931 

In  August,  1931,  Mr.  Doherty,  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  magnate,  purchased  his 


Completing  this  work  in  February,  interest  in  the  Journal-Post,  thus 
trol  of  the  properties’  management.  1938,  McPherson  surveyed  the  Ra-  bringing  into  the  open  the  long  and 
The  remaining  50%  is  owned  by  leigh  (N.  C.)  Times  and  later  the  bitter  controversy  between  himself 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  of  New  York,  Savannah  News  and  Press.  At  the  and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
president  of  Cities  Service  Co.  Under  Times,  he  directed  a  general  reor-  The  Star  had  been  fighting  for 
the  new  set-up  Mr.  McPherson  said  ganization,  but  had  not  gone  farther  lower  gas  rates  in  Missouri  and  had 
he  had  an  option  to  buy  Mr.  Doher-  than  a  survey  at  Savannah  when  he  been  urging  that  Mr.  Doherty’s  utili¬ 
ty’s  interest.  entered  the  Kansas  City  negotiations,  ties  interests  be  ousted  from  the  state. 

Mr.  McPherson  is  43  years  old  and  A  thoroughly  trained  analyst,  Mr.  Mr.  Doherty,  in  turn,  charged  the 
Mr.  Miles,  35.  Mrs.  McPherson  and  McPherson  is  a  specialist  on  efficient  Star  had  “tyrannized  everybody  in 
two  small  children  joined  Mr.  Me-  operations,  with  particular  attention  the  whole  community  that  they  chose 
Person  in  Kansas  City  Monday.  Mr.  to  the  production,  circulation  and  to  do,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
Miles  was  expected  to  arrive  later,  news  departments.  His  theory  is  that  people  in  the  district  who  have  been 
Reared  in  Arizona  Mr  McPherson  ^  newspaper  to  be  successful  today  bullied  by  the  Star  until  their  pride 
MuS^TnmVTorn  the  University  be  a  superior  product,  both  in  has  been  stung  to  the  quick.” 

of  Arizona  Diirinv  the  World  War  appearance  and  in  content,  and  that  At  one  time  Mr.  Doherty  had 


Hierson  in  Kansas  City  Monday.  Mr. 
Miles  was  expected  to  arrive  later. 


Following  announcement  of  the 
sale,  Journal-Post  employes  presented 
wrist  watches  to  Mr.  Dickey  and  Mr. 
Sharp. 


Retail  Rates  Cut 
Drastically 
By  Seattle  Star 

Action  May  Start  Rate 
War  .  .  .  5-Year  Contracts 
Have  Sliding  Scale 


wrind^^To  «i^^od*^in^^h^°'!rmv''^3^  wliat  it  has  to  sell  is  first  of  all  news.  $12,000,000  in  libel  suits  against  the  cut  in  retail  advertising  rates 
^  a -my  o  With  that  in  view  he  has  emnha-  Star  which  may  precipitate  a  rate  war.  In 

Jionths,  16  of  which  was  overseas  f ..  ,  ,  .  , _  .  ih^  ci.,- off.rod  loo.l 


illied  by  the  Star  until  their  pride  Editor  &  Publisher) 

is  been  stung  to  the  quick.”  Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  31 — The  Seat- 

At  one  time  Mr.  Doherty  had  'fc  Star  this  week  announced  a  dras- 


dutv  as  oantain  and  ad  infant  nf  the  sized  the  elimination  of  deadwood  The  question  of  press  freedom  ap-  ^  surprise  move  the  Star  ottered  local 
’0th  field  Trti  lerv  Fifth  division  “boilerplate”  in  all  the  Southern  peared  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  advertisers  57  cent  inch  rates  the  first 

’  papers  he  has  surveyed  and  has  in-  in  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Doherty  year  if  they  take  a  full  page  five  days 

Former  Production  Chief  improvement  of  local  and  through  purchase  into  the  Journal-  weekly  for  five  years.  Seventy  thou- 

On  his  return  from  service  he  was  state  news  coverage.  Post.  Following  consummation  of  the  saiid  circulation  is  guaranteed  first 

m  newspaper  work  in  Arizona  and  in  his  recent  surveys,  he  has  rec-  1931  deal  he  wired  to  Editor  &  Pub-  year-  If  circulation  increases  pro- 

Califomia.  From  1926  to  1929  Mr.  ommended  that  the  papers  concerned  lisher  that  he  had  taken  that  step  portionally,  the  maximum  rate  for  the 
McPherson  was  executive  manager  of  clean  up  their  typography  and  use  a  “to  make  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  year  will  be  $1  an  inch.  ’The 

the  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Chamber  of  large  size  of  body  type  to  make  them  public  and  the  newspapermen  for  the  rate  makes  a  full  page  the  first  year 

piimnerce.  In  turn,  following  1929,  easy  to  read.  He  is  a  strong  believer  freedom  of  the  press  both  for  editors  $100  daily  and  the  fifth  year  maximum 

he  was  general  manager  of  the  Mil-  in  the  use  of  local  pictures  and  has  and  publishers  and  for  ordinary  citi-  $176  a  page.  This  is  the  first  Star 


which  may  precipitate  a  rate  war.  In 
a  surprise  move  the  Star  offered  local 
advertisers  57  cent  inch  rates  the  first 


icoufcec  Sentinel,  production  manager  made  a  special  study  of  this  problem. 

of  the  Detroit  Times,  for  several  years  this  connection,  he  designed  and  _ _ ^ _ _ _ 

operated  a  newspaper  promotion  bu-  installed  a  model  darkroom  at  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  and  have  ‘t  and  two  have  rejected  it,  is  under- 

reau  in  Chicago  and  for  three  years  Winston-Salem  newspaper  plant.  become  a  special  editorial  writer  for  stood.  The  former  rate  was  $1.51  an 

pnor  to  buying  into  the  Journal-Post  Mr.  Miles  has  been  associated  di-  them.  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  mch.  The  Times’  present  rate  is 

headed  his  company  of  newspaper  rectly  or  indirectly  with  McPherson  this  to  secure  for  me  the  freedom  of  $2-02  an  inch  for  the  same  amount  of 


zens  such  as  myself. 

“I  have  acquired  an  interest  in  the 


rate  change  in  six  years.  Two  de¬ 
partment  stores  already  have  accepted 


analysts  and  consultants. 

In  1936,  McPherson  entered  the 


for  12  years. 

Miles,  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 


the  press,”  he  said. 

Ekiitorial  comment  throughout  the  $1-64. 


and  the  Post-Intelligencer’s 


Southern  newspaper  field  when  he  sity  of  Illinois,  formerly  was  engaged  country  following  announcement  of  Harry  Marshall,  manager  of  the 

niade  a  complete  survey  of  the  Nash-  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  work  and  Mr.  Doherty’s  purchase  was  unani-  Star,  confirmed  the  rates  but  refused 
rille  Banner  at  the  request  of  James  promotional  activities  in  California,  mous  in  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Doh-  to  comment.  The  Intelligencer’s 
G.  Stahlman,  president  and  publisher  Later  he  was  in  newspaper  promotion  erty  and  the  Journal-Post  had  made  Assistant  Publisher  Charles  Linde- 
of  the  Banner  and  president  of  the  work  on  the  Detroit  Times  and  was  a  mutually  bad  bargain  in  the  ar-  man,  said:  “We  are  not  disturbed  ex- 
American  Newspapier  Publishers  As-  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  rangement  by  which  the  public  utility  cept  to  the  extent  we  are  disturbed 
sociation.  Following  the  survey.  Me-  that  newspaper’s  women’s  service  magnate  became  a  contributing  editor,  by  anybody  giving  advertising  away.” 
Pherson  arranged  the  Banner  plant  bureau.  at  liberty  to  express  his  own  views  The  Times  has  not  yet  announced 

and  for  several  months  directed  re-  In  February,  1936,  he  went  to  the  without  committing  the  paper,  and  to  what  action  it  would  take.  Advertis- 

organization  of  the  news,  promotion  Nashville  Banner  as  promotion  man-  buy  advertising  space  at  the  same  ers  accepting  the  Star  rate  tentatively 

and  circulation  activities.  ager.  In  that  capacity,  he  organized  terms  as  the  paper’s  most  favored  indicated  no  linage  reduction  in  other 

Upon  completion  of  this  work,  he  a  women’s  service  bureau  and  reor-  customer  in  return  for  his  purchase  papers, 
made  an  editorial  survey  of  the  New  ganized  the  entire  promotional  work  of  a  half  interest  of  which  10%  could  n  «  ts”  r'v  ii  Kirc* 

Orleans  Item.  of  the  newspaper.  He  took  direct  not  be  voted.  PASSED  BAR  EXAtAS 

He  then  began  a  complete  survey  '  -  ■  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  31 — George 

of  the  Roanoke  Times-World  news-  DENIES  QUINNS'  EARNINGS  ARE  OFF  Glasgow,  a  printer  on  the  Wash- 

Sran^i  ^pSher"’s";i;t;  MON^EAL  Aug.  31  Emphatic  Jnial  of  -po^  that  tjje  eatings  of  ^ 
included  all  departments.  Upon  com-  ,  -  Dionne  Quintuplets  from  advening  contracts  had  fallen  off  .^s  voi^ 

Pleting  it,  Mc^erson  spent  several  today  by  Dr  Allan  ^y  Dafoe,  their  physician  and  gu^diam  Thats  not  Columbia  bar  examining  committee 

months  in  Roanoke  to  supervise  ex-  t*^®*  he  declared.  The  earnings  of  the  children  are  about  the  same.  We  ^^at  they  were  successful  in  the  June 

tensive  rearrangement  of  the  compos-  aren’t  getting  as  many  contracts,  but  we  are  getting  better  ones.  Since  the  examinations  for  admission  to  prac- 

ing  room  and  ulant  Under  his  direc-  h^st  of  the  year  we  have  been  adopting  a  policy  of  more  careful  selection,  I^ere.  The  three  brothers  at- 


D 

and  Todf 
er  of  tk 
r  Boards 


mcluded  all  departments.  Upon  com¬ 
pleting  it,  McPherson  spent  several 
months  in  Roanoke  to  supervise  ex¬ 
tensive  rearrangement  of  the  compos- 
mg  room  and  plant.  Under  his  direc- 


examinations  tor  admission  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  here.  The  three  brothers  at- 


fion,  an  engraving  department  was  guardians  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  business  management.”  tended  classes  evenings,  and  George 

installed.  Dr.  Dafoe  also  deni^  a  report  that  the  Quins  would  be  exhiibted  at  the  went  from  National  University  Law 

While  finishing  his  work  at  Roa-  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto.  “If  they  ever  are  it  will  be  at  some  School  each  ni^t  to  his  newspaper 
noke,  McPherson  began  a  survey  of  very  remote  time  from  now.”  job. 
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Steady  Newspaper  Ads 
Sell  Fancy  Groceries 


Stop  and  Shop  Store  in  Chicago  Uses  70% 
of  Appropriation  in  Newspapers  .  .  .  Has 
Special  Sales  Promotion  Weeks 


SELLING  FANCY  GROCERIES 
through  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  become  a  habit  with 
Stop  and  Shop  Store,  Chicago’s  lead¬ 
ing  food  mart  for  epicures.  Using  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chicago 


stop  &  Shop  Introduces  the  New^ 
SKINLESS  (ito  iacket)  Wieners* 


as' 


Order  Your  Fish  Cooksd  Fridoy 

Fmd  FiUdBot* 

Halibut .  FlWt  ...  Ik. 


53* 


Whu«  Bear  Farm 
Fryati  or  BroiUti 

Seedy  fer  the  |Ma.  Aecrafc 
}  te  3*1)  Ike.  before  drcteed. 


Goauina  1991  Spring  Lamb 


25' 


21' 


Sample  of  Stop  and  Shop  advertising,  two 
columns  by  180  lines,  placed  recently  in 
Chicago  papers  to  increase  the  sale  of 
skinless  wieners. 


Tribune,  Tebbetts  and  Garland  Com¬ 
pany  concentrates  70%  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  in  newspapers. 

Without  attempting  to  compete  with 
price-appeal  copy  of  grocery  chain 
stores,  Stop  and  Shop  uses  fair-sized 
space  (linage  determined  by  general 
business  conditions)  four  times  a  week 
to  swell  its  sales  volume.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  present  the  store’s  weekly 
newspaper  linage  averages  about 
1.000  lines.  Beginning  in  September, 
however,  advertising  will  be  stepped 
up  to  approximately  1,500  lines  for 
“International  Food  Week’’  and  will 
continue  in  that  neighborhood  during 
October,  with  a  natural  bulge  prior 
to  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

“Bread  and  BuHar  Copy" 

Miss  Barbara  Bever,  advertising 
manager,  is  especially  adept  at  utiliz¬ 
ing  comparatively  small  display  space 
with  maximum  results.  She  is  not  a 
believer  in  so-called  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  relies  on  straight-for¬ 
ward,  bread-and-butter  copy  to  pay 
its  way.  And  it  does. 

“The  quality  of  our  food  and  the 
store’s  service  comprise  our  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,’’  she  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “so  we  rely  on  product 
advertising  to  bring  the  customers  in.” 

Miss  Bever,  who  has  been  handling 
Stop  and  Shop  advertising  for  the 
past  10  years,  doesn’t  resort  to  “fancy 
writing”  to  put  over  her  sales  mes¬ 
sage.  Whenever  piossible,  however, 
she  uses  terse  copy  with  appietite- 
appeal  to  emphasize  size,  freshness, 
quality  or  uses  of  the  product.  Like¬ 
wise,  she  relies  heavily  on  attractive 
illustrations  at  the  top  of  the  ads. 
These  illustrations  usually  are  either 


cartoon  style,  or  exact  reproduction 
of  the  product,  showing  how'  it  can 
be  used. 

Increase  Wiener  Sales 

At  the  present  time,  she  has  been 
increasing  the  store’s  sale  of  skinless 
frankfurters.  Her  copy  theme  has 
been  to  stress  the  fact  these  particular 
wieners  can  be  served  to  both  young 
and  old.  For  example,  she  used  a  car¬ 
toon  illustration  recently,  showing  an 
elderly  man  saying;  “At  last!  A  wiener 
I  can  chew.”  In  the  same  panel  was 
a  youngster  shouting:  “Me  too!” 

Several  years  ago.  Stop  and  Shop 
introduced  canned  grapefruit,  when 
the  product  was  virtually  an  “un¬ 
known”  to  the  consuming  public.  By 
adopting  a  human  interest  copy  appeal 
for  the  lead  position  in  two  ads.  Miss 
Bever  scored  a  bullseye  and  the  store 
sold  14,400  cans  of  Sealed-Sweet 
grapefruit  in  three  days.  Her  tech¬ 
nique  was  simply  to  sell  the  idea  of 
“no  squeeze,  no  squirt”  and  the  con¬ 
venience  theme  clicked  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Tlie  ads  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  swing  to  canned  citrus  fruits, 
she  said,  introduced  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  newspaper  copy. 

Twice  or  three  times  a  year.  Stop 
and  Shop  stages  special  sales  promo¬ 
tion  weeks  which  are  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  with  the  store.  In  the  spring, 
“Four-Leaf  Clover  Week”  is  heavily 
advertised  as  a  “lucky  week”  for 
Stop  and  Shop  customers  who  stocked 
canned  goods.  In  the  fall,  “Interna¬ 
tional  Foods  Week”  is  a  big  Septem¬ 
ber  event,  in  which  foods  of  foreign 
nations  are  featured  in  attractive 
fashion,  using  clever  illustrations  and 
tasty  copy.  “Harvest  Festival  Week” 
in  October  is  another  canned  goods 
promotion  event. 

70%  in  Newspapers 
"The  fact  our  store  uses  70%  of  its 
advertising  appropriation  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  ample  proof  of  our  feeling 
towards  this  medium,”  said  Miss 
Bever.  “We  keep  a  careful  check  on 
our  sales  and  we  know  that  news¬ 
papers  help  us  to  sell  the  bulk  of  our 
merchandise  and  do  it  quickly.” 

Miss  Bever  contends  that  food  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  news.  Its  appearance  and 
appeal  should  be  timely,  which  means 
that  newspapers  are  the  natural  me¬ 
dium  for  such  advertisements.  In 
this  connection,  she  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Stop  and  Shop  notices  the 
influence  of  food  columnists’  com¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  more  than  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment.  “We  frequently  hear 
first  about  a  new  food  product  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  women’s  page  of  a 
newspaper,”  she  said. 

Yet  Miss  Bever  does  not  seek  ad¬ 
vertising  {Kisition  on  the  women’s 
page.  She  perfers  run  of  paper  in 
order  not  to  overlook  the  men,  whom, 
she  said,  like  to  “stop  and  shop” — 
particularly  for  big  juicy  steaks,  fresh 
coffee  cakes  and  cheese.  The  men, 
also,  are  the  ones  who  place  the  larg¬ 
est  orders  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 


Tea  Bureau  to  Use 
59  Newspapers 

New  media  and  an  expanded  area 
of  local  promotion  will  bring  a  26% 
circulation  increase  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Tea  Bureau,  Inc.,  during  the 
1938-39  season. 

A  series  of  ten  cartoon  advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear  in  the  Sunday  comic 
sections  of  59  large  newspapers  from 
October  to  May.  These  will  cover  a 
primary  area  consisting  of  19  north¬ 
eastern  states  plus  several  cities  else¬ 
where.  The  Tea  Bureau's  newspaper 
advertising  last  year  was  in  news  sec¬ 
tions  and  was  confined  to  eight  states. 

A  total  of  22  advertisements  are 
scheduled  in  national  magazines. 

Special  sales  will  follow  appearance 
of  full  color  pages  in  the  American 
Weekly,  Nov.  6  and  Jan.  22. 

The  account  is  handled  by  William 
Esty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  Frederic  E. 
Sturmer  in  charge. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


sales  promotion  for  Kelvinator  Cor 
poration  Aug.  15,  sailed  Aug.  27  from 
Quebec  aboard  the  Empress  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  a  two-month  trip  abroad.  Hi; 
plans  will  not  be  announced  unit 
after  his  return  from  abroad. 

Edward  Bowers,  formerly  westeir. 
manager  of  Paul  H.  Raymer  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  Mr 
Bowers,  who  has  been  actively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  radio  since  1930,  was 
charge  of  the  radio  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons  in  1934. 

R.  E.  White,  of  Henri,  Hurst  i 
McDonald,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  hai 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Four- 
A  Central  Council  committee  on  me¬ 
chanical  production. 

Harold  P.  Sicwalt,  for  more  thar. 
eight  years  vice-president  of  E,  F 
Schmidt  Co.,  advertising  service  di¬ 
vision,  Milwaukee,  joined  Evans  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Sept.  1  as  ar. 
account  executive.  Mr.  Sigwalt  ha 
been  advertising  manager  of  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit;  America: 
Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass.;  T.  L 
Smith  Co.,  and  Milcor  Steel  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 


DON  FRANCISCO,  new  president  of 

Lord  &  Thomas,  will  be  given  a 
testimonial  stag  dinner  Sept.  9  at  the 
University  Club,  Los  Angeles,  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Heads  of  4-A  agencies  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  have  been  invited. 

Sylvester  Weaver,  Jr.,  manager  of 
radio  department.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
to  George  W.  Hill,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  advertising  director  of  American 
Tobacco  Co. 

Walter  L.  Friedman,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  -  president  and  account 
executive  of  Edward  B.  Gotthelf  & 
Associates,  and  Cass  Musler,  for¬ 
merly  with  Gardner-Rothschild,  Inc., 
have  joined  the  Croydon  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  as  account  executives. 

F.  C.  Himmelman,  formerly  with 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  as  a 
copy  writer  and  contact  man,  has 
been  named  new  sales  manager  for 
Nelson  Associates,  Inc.,  Detroit,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns. 

J.  E.  Vesely,  director  of  surveys, 
Wm.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
joined  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  as 
executive  vice-president  Sept.  1. 

Roger  McDonald,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  to  enter  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  field,  left  for  the  Coast  Sept.  1  to 
join  Selznick  International  Pictures. 

John  E.  Burns,  for  the  last  three 
years  in  charge  of  Philadelphia  office 
of  Erwin-Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Nat  a.  McKown  has  been  named 
southern  division  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.,  succeeding  D.  D.  Durr,  who  was 
recently  named  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kown  formerly  was  in  San  Francisco 
offices  of  the  oil  company. 

Harold  E.  Fendler,  of  Adset  Ser¬ 
vice  and  formerly  a  production  man 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


FRANK  PRESBREY  CO.  is  now  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  direct  mail  will  be  used. 

James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  agency,  has  been  named 
handle  the  Burgermeister  Beer  ac¬ 
count  by  San  Francisco  Brewing  Corp 
Plans  for  a  fall  advertising  cam 
paign  for  the  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
Heating  Corp.,  which  will  appear  in 
New  York  metropolitan  papers  Sept 
11,  have  been  announced.  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chi 
cago,  has  the  account. 

National  Association  of  Broomcors 
Manufacturers,  Kansas  City,  has  ap 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  a  $15,000  test  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Maryland  Baking  Co.,  Inc,. 
Baltimore,  manufacturers  of  ice  cream 
cones,  wafers  and  containers,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corporation. 

Stromberg  Electric  Co.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  time  recording  in¬ 
struments,  have  appiointed  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Knapp  -  Monarch  Company,  Knapf 
electric  shaver,  St.  Louis,  will  launch 
a  national  campaign  through  An- 
fenger  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis 
Stromberg  Electric  Company,  time 
record  devices,  Chicago,  has  placed  its 
advertising  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Ditto,  Inc.,  duplicating  machines 
Chicago,  has  transferred  its  advertis¬ 
ing  to  W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Cohen,  Goldman  &  Co.,  Knit  -  Tex 
clothing.  New  York,  has  planned  for 
the  fall  an  extensive  rotogravure 
campaign  in  newspapers  through 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Congress  Cigar  Company,  La  Pal- 


_  _ _ j _ _ ina  cigar,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  resume 

with  Street  &  Finney  and  advertising  its  newspaper  advertising  generally 
manager  of  Franklin  Simon,  has  re-  in  selected  markets  about  Sept.  12 
signed  to  join  B.  Walter  Radcliffe,  through  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  New 


Jr.,  of  King  Typographic  Service,  Inc., 
to  form  the  Tudor  Typiographers,  an 
advertising  typographic  service  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York. 

Sam  C.  Mitchell,  who  resigned  his 
post  as  director  of  advertising  and 


York. 

Doyle  Packing  Company,  Strong- 
heart  dog  ration,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
transferred  its  advertising  to  Chas. 
Dallas  Reach  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


for  SEPTEMBER  3,  1938 
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Uniform  Liquor 
Ad  Regulations 
Near  Formation 

Three  Committees  to  Meet 
In  Washington  in 
October 

Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  29  —  Promise 
that  definite  steps  toward  drafting 
uniform  state  liquor  advertising  regu¬ 
lations  will  be  made  featured  the  first 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Control  Association 
at  Portland  last  week. 

Although  the  convention  proper  of¬ 
fered  no  plan  for  uniform  advertising 
standards.  Col.  R.  McC.  Bullington, 
president,  will  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  meet  with  the  Federal  Alco¬ 
hol  administrator  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  discuss  and  draft  advertis¬ 
ing  regulations  for  the  liquor  industry 
in  the  15  monopoly  states  which  com¬ 
pose  the  NABCA. 

Site  of  the  meeting  and  date  will 
be  announced  by  Col.  Bullington  at 
his  home,  Richmond,  Va. 


Meeting  in  October 

In  New  York  this  week,  it  was 
learned  among  liquor  advertising  men 
that  the  meeting  will  be  called  in 
Washington  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Alex¬ 
ander,  FAA  Administrator,  probably 
early  in  October. 

In  attendance  besides  Col.  Bulling- 
ton’s  committee  will  be  a  committee 
of  New  York  agency  men  handling 
liquor  accounts  and  a  committee  of 
state  liquor  administrators  headed  by 
Michael  F.  Costello,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Liquor 
Administrators.  The  agency  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  been  announced.  Cos¬ 
tello’s  committee  is  composed  of  D.  F. 
Burnett,  N.  Y.  Commissioner,  Hugh 
A.  Barnhart,  Indiana  Commissioner, 
and  Wm.  P.  Hayes,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  board. 

■ 

Newspaper  Ads  Raise 
Water  Consumption 

A  newspafier  advertising  campaign 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  increase  water 
consumption  has  been  successfully 
staged  by  the  local  municipal  water 
plant,  according  to  the  report  of  R.  E. 
McDonnell,  of  Burns  &  McDonnell, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  consulting  engi¬ 
neers.  Mr.  McDonnell  recently  re¬ 
ported  on  the  success  of  the  campaign 
to  the  American  Water  Works  Associ¬ 
ation.  A  digest  of  his  report  appeared 
in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As.sociation 
bulletin. 

Need  for  stepping  up  water  con¬ 
sumption  in  Little  Rock  came  after 
the  city  had  become  owner  and  op¬ 
erator  of  a  new  soft-water  gravity 
supply,  supplanting  the  former  source, 
the  Arkansas  River.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  backed  by  a  city-wide  beau¬ 
tification  program,  aided  the  city  to 
increase  water  consumption. 

Flower  and  shrubbery  dealers  were 
induced  to  give  reduced  prices  and  to 
advertise  their  part  in  the  city-wide 
campaign.  Plumbers,  likewise,  tied 
•nto  the  program,  offering  install¬ 
ment  payment  plans  for  increased 
plumbing  facilities. 

AGENCY  to"  move 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  will  move 
Sept.  16  to  larger  quarters  at  71  Van¬ 
derbilt  Avenue. 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  far-reaching  and  City  Food  and  Drug  Bill  which  calls 


most  publicized  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  placed  by  a  single  industry  hit 
the  pages  of  newspapers  this  week 
when  first  copy  appeared  in  the  Mo- 
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Above,  first  copy  in  movie  campaign,  and 
below,  second  insertion.  Note  prominence 
given  $250,000  prize  contest  and  listing,  at 
bottom,  of  forthcoming  movies. 


)(H.  Doakcs  and  his  ijirl 
want  the  l'arth...</;/r/ thi  \  t'd  it! 


tion  Pictures  Greatest  Year  drive  (E. 
&  P.,  Aug.  20).  Nearly  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  spent,  more  than  $600,000 
of  it  in  a  list  of  over  2,000  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  $250,000  will  be  expended 
in  a  Movie  Quiz  prize  contest. 

Newspai>ers  are  the  sole  paid  medi¬ 
um  to  be  used. 

The  first  advertisements  appearing 
Aug.  31  were  of  varying  size,  empha¬ 
sized  the  movies  as  premier  centers 
of  entertainment,  and  prominently  an¬ 
nounced  the  prize  contest.  The  ads 
will  appear  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  but  no  space  will  be  us^ 
in  Saturday,  Sunday  or  holiday  issues'. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eyes  of 
the  advertising  world  will  follow  this 
vast  and  carefully  planned  campaign 
to  its  conclusion,  or  that  the  tremen¬ 
dous  newspaper  forces  which  are  being 
used  will  deliver  the  goods. 

N.  Y.  City  Food-Drug  Bill 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  of  food 

and  drug  products  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  proposed  New  York 


for  a  licensing  fee  of  $25  and  contains 
a  section  devoted  to  advertising.  The 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  committee  on  general  welfare  of 
the  City  Council  but  probably  will  not 
be  acted  upon  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  release' 
giving  its  history  has  been  issued  by 
the  Drug,  Chemical  and  Allied  Trades 
Section  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  which  sees  grave  results  to  the 
industry  if  it  is  enacted.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industries  it  represents, 
the  group  has  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  a  master  brief 
outlining  its  objections  to  the  bill. 
These  objections  include  the  following 
arguments:  (a)  that  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  adequately 
covered  by  existing  federal,  state  and 
municipal  laws;  (bj  that  there  would 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  enforc¬ 
ing  such  a  municipal  law  particularly 
when  the  idea  spreads  to  other  cities; 
(c)  that  it  bars  the  registration  of 
drugs  which  may  be  even  "potentially 
harmful”;  (d)  that  the  cost  of  regis¬ 
tration  places  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  consumer  in  that  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  articles  regu¬ 
lated,  and  also  make  it  necessary  for 
the  manufacturer  to  register  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless  products;  (e)  that 
complete  quantitative  and  qualitative 
formula  disclosure  is  required;  (f)  and 
that  the  proposed  resolution  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  manufacturers  of  proprie¬ 
tary  and  patent  medicines. 

The  chief  fear  of  the  firms  opposing 
the  bill  is  that  such  legislation,  if 
adopted  by  New  York  City,  would 
spread  to  other  cities;  that  no  uni¬ 
formity  would  exist,  thereby  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  prepare  na¬ 
tional  advertising  which  would  be 
acceptable  in  various  sections.  Also 
the  license  fees  demanded  by  the 
various  cities  would  add  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Progress  of  the  bill  is  being  watched 
closely  by  the  Board  of  Trade  group. 

Dentists,  Doctors  Used  Space 
INCLUDED  AMONG  the  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  Aristin  (Minn.) 
Herald’s  "Back  to  School”  edition  Aug. 
24  were  ads  from  the  Austin  Dental 
Society  and  Mower  County  Medical 
Society.  Both  ads  featured  children’s 
illustrations  with  copy  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  regular  dental  care 
and  health  as  a  vital  requirement  to 
school  routine. 

In  dignified  style,  the  copy  empha¬ 
sized  that  both  the  dental  and  medical 
societies  co-operate  with  school  au¬ 
thorities  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  health  among  school  children.  The 
dental  society  ad  ran  165  lines  on 
three  columns,  with  the  medical  ad 
comprising  195  lines  on  four  columns. 

The  Metro  Promotion  Service  back- 
to-school  section  was  used  in  the 
solicitation  of  advertising,  an  official 
of  the  daily  stated. 

“This  service,  which  included  au¬ 
thoritative  articles  and  helpful  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  sending  chil¬ 
dren  back  to  school  as  well  as  the 
psychology  of  child  rearing,  enabled 
our  advertising  solicitors  to  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  some  of  the  editorial  content 
of  our  back-to-school  section  before 
publication,”  he  said. 

“Copy  for  the  Mower  County  Med¬ 
ical  Society  and  Austin  Dental  Society 


space  used  was  prepared  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  advertising  manager,  and  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  presidents  of  both  societies 
for  consideration  and  approval.  The 
strongest  selling  factor  was  the  sup¬ 
plementary  editorial  content  of  the 
edition  which  stressed  the  importance 
of  medical  and  dental  care.  'The  sug¬ 
gested  copy  was  not  referred  to  as 
advertising  in  the  solicitation.  Medical 
society  copy  was  presented  as  ‘an 
ethical  treatise’;  dental  society  copy 
was  offered  as  ‘a  timely  message.’ 

“The  Medical  Society  has  a  small 
fund  to  be  drawn  on  for  payment  of 
the  space  used.  The  Dental  Society  is 
dividing  the  cost  among  local  mem¬ 
bers.  The  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  approved  publication  of  their 
message  after  copy  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  several  local  members  for 
approval. 

“Both  organizations  report  favorable 
comment  on  their  programs  for  main¬ 
taining  high  standards  of  physical  and 
oral  health  among  school  children. 

"The  edition  carried  15,218  lines  of 
advertising.” 

■ 

Idaho  Plans  Ad  Drive 
On  Farm  Products 

Boise.  Idaho,  Sept.  1.— Newspaper, 
radio  and  magazine  campaigns  extoll¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  Idaho’s  potatoes, 
onions,  apples  and  prunes  will  be  re¬ 
vived  at  once,  it  was  assured  this  week 
as  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  declared  the  1937  fruit 
and  vegetable  advertising  law  valid, 
following  litigation  which  started  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  the  act  became 
operative. 

Members  of  the  commission,  headed 
by  Agricultural  Commissioner  Cluy 
Graham,  were  summoned  into  session 
today,  two  days  after  the  court  de¬ 
cision  was  handed  down,  and  Carl 
L.  Delong,  executive  secretary  of  the 
nine-man  board,  said  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  renew  activities.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  act  will  produce  $125,000 
annually  for  advertising  the  four 
staple  Idaho  farm  crops.  Cline  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  of  Boise  has  the  account. 

BORDEN  CONTEST 

Borden’s  Farm  Products  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  advertising  campaign  in 
New  York  metropolitan  newspapers 
Aug.  29  through  ^t.  11  announcing 
a  contest  offering  a  $1,000  I.  J.  Fox 
mink  or  ermine  coat  for  the  best  last 
line  to  a  four-line  jingle  about  Bor¬ 
den’s  milk. 
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S.  F.  Chronicle 
Streamlines 
Entire  Paper 

Complete  Classification 
of  News  Effected  for 
"Greater  Reading  Ease" 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  1 — Complete 
classification  of  news  was  achieved 
today  in  the  “streamlined”  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  with  interpretative 
style  headlines  and  story.  Segrega¬ 
tion  of  various  types  of  news  is  de¬ 
signed  for  greater  reading  ease,  con¬ 
venience  and  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
pretative  trend. 

The  transformation  completed  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Paul  C.  Smith’s  program 
designed  to  meet  demand  for  infor¬ 
mative  news  presentation  in  concise, 
clear  style.  Elarlier  steps  were  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  daily  interpretive  col¬ 
umn  and  of  a  weekly  news  review 
magazine. 

Revision  of  the  entire  newspaper 
marked  the  streamlining  installation. 
Full  separate  pages  were  devoted  to 
such  general  classifications  as  the  na¬ 
tion,  foreign,  primary  election,  labor’s 
day,  the  films,  metropolis,  business 
and  pictures.  Subdivisions  requiring 
less  than  a  page  space  also  listed  on  a 
page  one  index  included  crime,  edu¬ 
cation,  science,  schools  and  civic 
clubs. 

Revision  of  makeup  of  editorial  and 
feature  pages  was  included.  Head 
type  was  unchanged  in  general,  but 
streamline  head  tactics  were  adopted 
throughout,  including  flush  heads. 

Transitions  were  accomplished 
after  extensive  tests.  Extensive  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  new  headline  and  rewrite 
st>’les  bore  fruit  as  the  general  staff 
hit  the  new  tempo  for  the  paper  de¬ 
fined  editorially  by  the  Chronicle  as 
the  “first  streamlined  newspaper  ever 
published.” 

■ 

Oklahoma  News  Retail 
Soles  Event  a  Success 

The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News, 
Scripps-Howard  evening  newspaper, 
staged  its  second  annual  City-wide 
Opportunity  Day  promotion  Satur¬ 
day,  Aug.  27  which  netted  the  News 
80,000  lines  of  retail  linage  in  a  four- 
section,  52-page  edition  Friday. 

Oklahoma  City  merchants  who  co¬ 
operated  reported  the  day  a  decided 
success  from  the  standpoint  of  sales 
made  and  many  of  the  larger  adver¬ 
tisers  reported  they  did  the  biggest 
Saturday  business  of  the  year. 

The  52-page  edition  contained  only 
strictly  merchandising  advertising, 
according  to  C.  F.  Bowie,  advertising 
manager  of  the  News. 

Many  of  the  firms  co-operating  in 
the  event  purchased  merchandise 
especially  for  the  sale. 

By  way  of  promoting  the  sale  day 
event  itself  by  the  newspaper,  car^ 
were  printed  and  displayed  on  street 
cars  and  buses  for  a  week  ahead  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  “Opportimity  Day, 
August  27.”  Six  hundred  window 
display  cards  were  distributed.  Two 
full-page  promotion  ads  were  run  in 
the  News,  one  in  color. 

Ten  days  prior  to  the  sale  a  car¬ 
toon  character,  “Uncle  Opp”  was  used 
in  two  column  square  tease  ads  and 
called  attention  to  the  date  of  sale. 
On  Friday  morning  12,500  milk  bot¬ 
tle  collars  calling  attention  to  the 
Friday  evening  issue  of  the  News 
were  placed  on  milk  bottles  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Oklahoma  City  homes. 

From  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
niunerous  spot  announcements  were 
used  over  three  Oklahoma  City  radio 
stations,  KOCY,  KOMA  and  KTOK. 


ARBITRATION  AWARD 

A  local  Board  of  Arbitration,  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  wage  and  hour  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  and 
Raleigh  Typographical  Union  No.  54, 
Aug.  24  awarded  a  new  wage  scale 
for  typesetters  of  $43.50  a  week  for 
a  40-hour  week.  The  vmion  had  asked 
for  $45  for  a  371^-hour  week,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  2%  hours  a  week  and  an 
increase  of  15c  an  hour,  while  the 
publisher  had  proposed  $40  for  a  40- 
hour  week,  a  decrease  of  $2  weekly. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  president.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
was  chairman. 

■ 

Carter,  Quitting  Air, 
Reads  Freedom  Essay 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  31 — After  eight 
years  on  the  air  Boake  Carter,  whose 
daily  column  “But,  Says  Boake  Car¬ 
ter,”  is  syndicated  to  more  than  100 
newspapers  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate, 
is  now  taking  a  vacation.  He  finished 
his  contract  as  news  commentator  with 
General  Foods,  Aug.  26  and  said  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  time 
schedule  was  the  cause  of  cessation  of 
broadcasts.  Carter  had  been  on  the 
air  five  days  a  week  with  a  rebroad¬ 
cast  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  his  closing  broadcast  Carter  read 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  essay  on  freedom 
of  speech  but  made  no  other  com¬ 
ment.  He  refused  to  deny  or  affirm 
a  rumor  that  Administration  pressure 
had  forced  him  off  the  air. 

During  September  Carter  will  va¬ 
cation  on  his  yacht,  cruising  off  New 
England.  He  will  continue  to  wire  his 
column  daily  to  the  syndicate.  Car¬ 
ter  will  continue  to  maintain  a  spe¬ 
cial  broadcasting  studio  at  his  home  in 
Torresdale,  Pa.  Several  sponsors  have 
made  bids  for  him  this  fall,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

S.  K.  ELUS  SAILS 

Sherman  K.  Ellis,  president  of 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Company,  New 
York,  and  Harry  C.  Hatch,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Hiram  Walker-Good- 
erham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  of  Walkerville, 
Canada,  sailed  Tuesday  aboard  the 
Europa  to  attend  the  official  opening 
of  the  new  Hiram  Walker  scotch  dis¬ 
tillery  in  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  Sept. 
28.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  advertising 
counsel  to  Hiram  Walker-Gooderham 
&  Worts,  Ltd.,  will  make  a  study  of 
advertising  methods  in  the  British 
Isles  after  the  opening.  Hiram  Walker 
campaign  plans  for  its  Ten  High  whis¬ 
key  call  for  insertions  in  250  news¬ 
papers  once  a  week  this  fall.  Sept.  15 
through  December.  Copy  will  range 
from  330  lines  to  750  lines.  Four  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  be  used  with 
full  -  page  four  -  color  ads.  Hiram 
Walker  London  Dry  Gin  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Club  whiskey  will  be  featured 
in  national  magazines.  No  newspapers 
are  scheduled  for  those  products. 

ON  N.  I.  COUNCIL 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29 — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Richard  C.  Maddux  of  Bos¬ 
ton  as  assistant  director  of  the  State 
Advertising  Council  at  $10,000  an¬ 
nually  has  been  announced  by  Amory 
L.  Haskell,  director.  Maddux  has 
been  with  the  New  England  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  seven  years. 


Blind  Newsman  Covers 
Full  Beat  With  Dog 

Blindness  is  no  handicap  to  Arthur 
Sullivan,  reporter  who  has  been  in 
the  full-time  employ  of  the  Bridge- 


Arfhur  Sullivan  and  Boda 

vort  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  cover¬ 
ing  New  Britain  and  Bristol,  for  a 
number  of  years.  Sullivan,  known 
as  “Sully”  throughout  Connecticut, 
covers  his  assignments  with  the  aid 
of  Boda,  a  Seeing-Eye  dog,  whom  he 
acquired  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

“Sullivan  and  his  dog,  Boda,  have 
been  doing  as  good  a  reporting  job 
in  these  cities  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  with  full  sight,”  Leigh 
Danenberg,  publisher,  Bridgeport 
Herald,  said.  “We  have  never  treated 
him  as  a  blind  reporter.  We  hold  him 
responsible  for  all  the  news  in  his 
territories,  bawl  him  out  when  a 
bawling  out  is  necessary,  and  praise 
him  for  excellent  coverage,  which  is 
frequent.” 

Sullivan  frequently  is  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  groups  of  all  sorts  and  types  to 
explain  how  he  and  his  Seeing-Eye 
dog  cover  the  news.  He  has  been 
given  a  special  permit  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  and  by  the  Connecticut  Railway 
and  Lighting  Company  to  travel  on 
all  trains  and  busses  with  his  dog. 

$300,000  KTSA  Deal 
With  Hearst  Reported 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Sept.  1 — Sim- 
shine  Broadcasting  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  this  week  for  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  purchasing  radio 
station  KTSA,  this  city,  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  at  a  reputed  price 
of  $300,000,  subject  to  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  approval. 

Ted  Taylor,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  heads 
the  new  company,  of  which  Gene  A. 
Howe,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  is  secretary- 
treasurer  and  T.  E.  Snowden,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kan.,  is  vice-president. 

ROOSEVELT  VOTE 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
is  conducting  a  straw  vote  on  the  ad- 
visibility  of  a  third  term  for  President 
Roosevelt. 


LARGEST  SCOTT  PAPER  AD  APPROPRIATION 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  magazine  sections  in  about  30  cities,  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  and  home  magazines,  and  a  radio  program  will  be  used  by 
the  Scott  Paper  Compemy  in  its  largest  advertising  appropriation  in  its  his¬ 
tory  for  the  last  four  months  of  1938.  Four  separate  campaigns  will  be  run 
on  Scot  Tissue,  Scot  Towels,  Waldorf  Tissue  and  industrial  products.  Indus¬ 
trial  copy  will  be  confined  to  three  national  magazines  and  trade  papers. 
Harry  Pardee,  advertising  manager,  announced  this  week  that  sales  were 
running  considerably  ahead  of  last  year.  J.  Walter  Thompson  is  the  agency. 


HARPER  HONORED  AT  80 

La  Jolla,  Calif. — Jacob  C.  Harper, 
acclaimed  as  La  Jolla’s  “best-loved 
citizen,”  was  honored  by  more  than 
100  friends,  officials,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  many  institutions  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  over  which  he  has  held  a 
guiding  hand,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday  Aug.  18.  The  luncheon 
was  held  in  La  Jolla  Beach  Club.  Mr. 
Harper  was  personnel  counsel  for  the 
late  Ellen  B.  Scripps,  and  through 
managing  her  philanthropies  was  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  numerous  edu¬ 
cational,  charitable,  religious  and  civic 
enterprises.  A  silver  flower  bowl  in¬ 
scribed:  “To  J.  C.  Harper,  La  Jolla’s 
best  beloved  citizen  on  his  80th  birth¬ 
day,”  was  presented  by  F.  W.  Kel¬ 
logg,  of  La  Jolla,  a  former  business 
associate  of  Mr.  Harper  in  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career. 

OXYDOL  CONTEST 

Chicago,  Aug.  30 — Offering  ten  $100 
cash  prizes  and  15  Longine  wrist 
watches  daily  for  a  six-week  period, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  is  using 
color  comic  section  advertising  in  ap¬ 
proximately  65  Sunday  newspapers  to 
stimulate  interest  in  a  contest  in  be¬ 
half  of  Oxydol.  Contestants  are  asked 
to  complete  a  sentence  telling  why 
they  believe  Oxydol  is  a  “perfect” 
laundry  soap.  The  contest  began  Aug. 
15  and  ends  Sept.  23.  Supplementing 
Sunday  newspaper  advertising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  contest  are  ten  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  radio  announce¬ 
ments,  both  network  and  spot 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  handling  the  contest  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

■ 

ELECTRICAL  ADS 

Announcement  of  the  completion  of 
a  deal  whereby  Knoxville  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  buy 
electrical  properties  of  the  Tennessee 
Public  Service  Co.  proved  a  rich 
source  of  advertising  for  both  the 
Knoxville  Journal  and  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel.  Because  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  40  per  cent  reduction  in  electrical 
rates  with  the  transfer,  dealers  in  all 
forms  of  electrical  appliances  adver¬ 
tised  their  merchandise,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  electrical  appliance  stores 
were  crowded  for  the  last  week. 
Widespread  buying  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  continued  advertising  of 
these  lines  is  expected  to  carry  over 
well  into  next  year. 

■ 

TWO  lOIN  KASTOR 

Chicago,  Aug.  30 — Dade  B.  Epstein, 
head  of  Dade  B.  Epstein  Advertising 
Agency  for  the  past  20  yecirs,  and 
Robert  G.  Jennings,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager 
of  WLW,  Cincinnati,  have  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 
Advertising  Company.  Mr.  Epstein, 
who  operated  one  of  the  largest  re¬ 
tail  advertising  agencies  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  closing  his  own  agency.  He 
will  retain  the  major  accounts  he  for¬ 
merly  served  and  will  engage  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  work  as  an  account 
executive,  beginning  Sept.  1.  Mr. 
Jennings  will  join  the  Kastor  radio 
department  in  executive  capacity,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  6. 

■ 

C.  B.  ALLEN  ON  LEAVE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  29  —  C. 
B.  Allen,  aviation  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
granted  a  three-month  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  by  his  newspaper  to  serve  as 
consultant  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority.  Allen  will  organize  press 
and  public  relations  policies  for  the 
new  commission.  Chairman  Edward 
J.  Noole  explained. 
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IK  Home  Conscious  People  Goes  1b  IVIarket 


Nearly  six  thousand  new  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  be  born  within  the  present 
twenty-four  hours. 

Amonji  them  will  be  those  born  to  life  in 
apartment,  flat,  multi-family  dwelling;  .  .  . 

And  others,  to  the  happy  birthri^^ht  of  life 
in  a  private,  individual  home ! 

Whether  by  heritable  or  environment,  there 
are  lionie  conscious  people  everywhere.  T  here 
are  individual  homes  everywhere. 

But, — far  more  of  both  are  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  any  other  place  in  all  America! 

Philadelphia — City  of  Homes — presents  to 
the  world  the  unusual  drama  of  a  vast  metro¬ 
politan  people,  whose  first  interests  are  freedom, 
comfort,  security  of  home  life  .  .  .  home  owner¬ 
ship  .  .  .  home  improvements  .  .  .  conveniences 
for  modern  living. 

Philadelphians  go  to  market  as  the  Nation’s 
greatest  home  conscious  people:  for  nine  out 
of  ten  of  their  dwellings  are  individual,  single- 
family  homes! 

Within  Philadelphia’s  city  limits  are  more 


single-famih  homes  (‘fl.b'<  of  all  Philadelphia 
dwellings)  than  in  all  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo  combined ;  than  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  together;  than  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
More  than  in  any  of  twenty-two  states!! 

And  so  it  is  that  advertising  of  things  that 
add  to  single-family  dwellings  ...  of  products 
for  use  in  individual  homes,  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  in  Philadelphia  than  in  other 
great  cities. 

Modest  dwelling  to  mansion,  each  Philadel¬ 
phia  individual  homes  is  an  establishment  — 
complete  for  independent  family  life! — 

With  its  own  heating  plant,  own  laundry; 
its  numerous  appliances  ...  its  constant  invita¬ 
tion  to  change  and  improvement ! 

Its  family  needs  for  food  in  variety  ...  its 
greater  use  of  household  products  of  every 
description ! 

To  Philadelphia’s  advantage  as  America’s 
greatest  market  of  individual  homes,  is  added 
the  economy  of  advertising  in  one  newspaper 
at  low  cost. 

•  United  States  Census  t9S0 


For  thirty-three  consecutive  years,  The 
Evening  Bulletin  has  led  all  Philadelphia  daily 
newspapers  in  circulation. 

Only  two  other  cities  in  A  tnerica  have  news¬ 
papers  with  as  large  daily  circulation  —  and 
no  newspaper  in  either  of  those  tivo  cities 
approaches  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
in  years  of  leadership. 

Edited  as  a  careful  home  newspaper.  The 
Bulletin  is  read  in  nearly  every  Philadelphia 
home,  city  and  suburbs. 

T  he  Bulletin’s  circulation  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening.  It  is  net  paid  ...  all 
the  result  of  reading  interest  .  .  .  all  valuable 
to  the  advertiser!  No  prize,  premium  or 
subscriber  contest  has  ever  been  used. 

Market  your  product  in  Philadelphia.  For 
speedy,  profitable  results  in  sales!  Tell  this 
great  home  conscious  people  about  your  product, 
by  advertising  in  The  Bulletin,  the  newspaper 
read  in  nearly  every  Philadelphia  home. 
Consult  your  advertising  agency. 


e^emei—  // 

*  *  *  g  Copyrtaht,  19S8,  Bulletin  Company,  PhiladelptiUt 
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^koti  "Takei. 

VIVID  REPORTING  as  it  is  done  for 
the  White  Bear  (Minn.)  Press: 

Red  Hot  Mama  on  Rampage 
Ruby  White  got  a  good  sized  jag  on 
last  Thursday  night  and  proceeded 
to  make  Rome  howl.  She  strode  up 
and  down  the  streets  and  offered  a 
profuse  and  choice  line  of  profanity 
and  vulgarity  which  even  made 
Policeman  Frank  Swanson  blush.  Just 
as  she  blew  the  rooff  off  the  town  and 
was  painting  a  pink  tinge  on  the  sky — 
Frank  Swanson  gathered  her  in  and 
placed  her  in  the  City  Home  for  Wild 
Women.  Mrs.  Flater,  jail  matron, 
was  then  in  charge  of  her.  She  tore 
up  the  bed  clothes  and  was  going  to 
hang  herself,  when  she  changed  her 
mind  and  didn’t. 

The  next  morning  the  roof  was  back 
on  the  town,  the  sky  had  taken  on  a 
dark  drab  and  the  whole  world  was 
wrong.  A  visit  to  the  court  of  Judge 
Getty  cost  $16.50  and  stuff  was  off 
until  the  next  time — seems  if. 

■ 

FRANK  GUESS,  of  the  Rock  Hill 

(S.  C.)  Herald,  called  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  Associated  Press  to  turn  in  a 
story. 

“Who  is  this  speaking?”  asked  the 
AP. 

“Guess.”  replied  Guess. 

“Guess  hell!”  roared  the  busy  AP 
man.  “I’m  paying  for  this  call.  Quit 
playing  and  tell  me  your  name!” 

■ 

ADD  TO  THE  “DUMB  CUBS”  yams 

this  one  on  the  youngster  who  was 
sent  to  cover  the  police  station  for 
the  Wichita  Eagle  while  the  regular 
police  reporter  was  elsewhere.  A 
prisoner  was  found  hanging — but  alive 
— by  his  belt  in  a  cell. 

The  excited  cub  called  the  city  edi¬ 


tor  who,  wise  to  the  ways  of  a  police 
station,  in  turn  called  the  captain  of 
detectives.  “He’s  a  hop-head  only 
trying  to  get  sent  to  the  hospital  for  a 
shot  of  dope”  the  chief  sleuth  said. 
The  city  desk  told  cub  reporter  to 
“play  it  down.” 

He  did.  His  lead  came  over  “So 
and  so  slightly  attempted  to  commit 
suicide - ” 

■ 

DOWN  IN  Newport,  Tenn.,  they  stand 
for  no  funny  business  from  their 
school  teachers.  The  Newport  Times 
the  other  day  carried  a  front  page 
story  on  new  rules  promulgated  for 
the  teachers,  who  had  to  sign  agree¬ 
ments  before  they  were  re-elected. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  Times’ 
story: 

"The  lady  teachers  signed:  I  agree 
to  discharge  when  proved  guilty  of 
pregnancy,  visiting  road  houses, 
drinking  or  smoking  in  public.” 

■ 

YEARS  AGO,  the  boys  in  the  news 
room  of  a  Georgia  newspaper  were 
thunderstruck  upon  receiving  the  first 
take  of  a  yam  from  a  reporter  on  an 
out-of-town  assignment. 

“In  the  beginning  God  created 

. ”,  it  began.  More,  and  more, 

and  more  of  the  Chapter  of  Genesis 
followed  in  this  and  successive  takes. 

“Lousy  drunk,”  the  stay-at-homes 
commented. 

But  the  reporter  was  far  from  in¬ 
toxicated.  Assigned  to  cover  a  hang¬ 
ing  of  great  importance,  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  before  anyone  else 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Gideon  Bible, 
had  effectively  tied  up  the  only  wire 
running  out  of  the  country  town. 

■ 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  there  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  even¬ 
ing  newspapers  a  half  page  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  firm  known  as  Hyam’s. 
Hyam’s  was  a  clothing  store  which 


E  D  I 

used  to  feature  sales  of  odd  pairs  of 
men’s  pants  at  certain  intervals.  The 
first  day  the  pants  might  be  marked 
up  at  say  $5  and  as  the  stock  became 
depleted  the  price  was  reduced  each 
day  accordingly.  One  day  a  half-page 
advertisement  appeared  with  the  am¬ 
biguous  heading,  “Hyam’s  Pants  Are 
Down  Again.” 

■ 

GREGG  McBRIDE,  sports  columnist 
for  the  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
manager  of  the  W-H  Lincoln  bureau, 
searched  all  over  the  grounds  at  the 
State  Fair  track  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for 
a  feature.  Finally  over  in  the  cattle 
barns  he  found  the  oldest  horse  at  the 
track,  Logan  G,  15  years  old.  The 
veteran  had  been  put  into  a  cattle  stall 
because  the  other  bams  were  full. 
McBride  wrote  a  column  long  feature 
about  the  old  hayburner.  When  he 
sat  down  in  the  press  box  to  cover  the 
first  day's  races,  Logan  G  was  in  the 
first  race.  For  sentiment’s  sake,  he 
was  about  to  place  $2  on  the  nag’s 
nose  but  talked  himself  out  of  it. 

Logan  G  won  by  a  length,  and  paid 
$78.60  to  win. 

■ 

IT  WAS  SEVERAL  YEARS  ago  when 

the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun,  (now 
the  Sun-Commercial),  decided  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  two  editions  by  using  the 
words,  “First,”  and  “Final”  in  the  ears 
of  the  front  page. 

Shortly  after  the  “Final  Edition” 
was  on  the  street  and  had  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  homes,  a  woman  sub¬ 
scriber,  in  all  earnestness,  called  the 
newspaper. 

“I  certainly  am  sorry  that  you  are 
going  out  of  business,”  she  said.  It 
took  the  city  editor  several  minutes 
to  explain  that  the  Sun  was  not  going 
out  of  business. 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


TOR  &  PUBLISHER 

JAP  EDITORS  HERE 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  two  functions  given  by 
14  Japanese  publishers  and  editors, 
who  are  making  a  goodwill  tour  of 
the  world,  at  their  first  stop  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  The  visitors  are: 
Goro  Ichiriki,  member,  board  of 
trustees,  Nippon  Press  Association, 
and  vice-president  of  Kahoku  Shim- 
po;  Isaburo  Okeda,  business  manager, 
Shin-Aichi  Nagoya,  and  director  of 
Kukumin,  Tokyo;  Kunikichi  Naka- 
machi,  managing  editor,  C/iugofcu, 
Hiroshima;  Takeshi  Azuma,  chairman 
of  mission,  adviser  of  Hokkai  Timet, 
Sapporo,  and  member  of  Parliament; 
Yubai  Takahashi,  editor  in  chief, 
Yomiuri,  Tokyo;  Suehiko,  Azuma. 
counsellor  of  the  Association;  Hide- 
suke  Iwasaki,  director  of  Hochi, 
Tokyo;  Dr.  Kiichi  Miyake,  editor  of 
Osaka  Mainichi  and  Tokyo  Nichi 
Nichi;  Masakichi  Tsunashima.  Asso¬ 
ciation  counsellor  and  Jun  Yoshida. 
editorial  counsellor,  Osaka  Asahi  and 
Tokyo  Asahi;  Jiro  Sakaguchi,  coun¬ 
sellor,  Fukuoka  Nichi  Nichi;  Shoichi 
Kodama,  Association  secretary;  Ippyo 
Mori,  member  of  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Association  and  president  of 
Nagoya,  and  Kei  Nishizawa,  director 
of  the  Association,  director  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Shinano  Mainichi. 

■ 

MICKELSEN  APPEALS 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  1 — Gunnar  Mick- 
elsen,  former  local  newspaperman, 
now  national  vice-president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  CIO  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Industrial  Union  Covmcil,  whose 
petition  for  citizenship  was  recently 
denied  in  Milwaukee  County  circuit 
court,  is  appealing  his  case  to  the 
Wisconsin  supreme  court.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  heaixl  in  October. 


.  .  .  That's  where  YOU  are,  the  minute  you  make  the  ROCHESTER, 
NEW  YORK,  MARKET  a  "MUST"  on  your  Fall  advertising  schedules. 

Why?  Well  .  .  .  Through  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  of  1938,  Roch¬ 
ester's  business  record  has  been:  "twice  last  May's  sales  ot  oil-burners" 

.  .  .  "factory  payrolls  up  2.2%  in  June"  .  .  .  "local  clothing  firm  plans 
$350,000  store  expansion"  .  .  .  and  reports  like  these. 

And  in  July,  when  the  time  came  for  "seasonal  slump,"  we  couldn't  find 
it!  Instead:  Check  payments,  UP  5%  over  June.  Passenger  car  sales, 
10%  MORE  than  June.  Life  insurance  sales,  UP  almost  ONE-THIRD 
over  June.  That's  an  idea  of  Rochester  business  RIGHT  NOW! 

So  put  yourself  on  the  "fairway"  to  more  sales.  The  "drive"  to  do  it  is  a 
campaign  carried  right  into  the  homes  of  the  Rochester  Market  by  the 
Rochester  Times-Union*  and  Democ  rat  and  Chronicle.* 

*  Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


^mekVnion  -  Vem>c/iai  omJ  Qi/micie 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS,  REPRESENTED  BY  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  .  .NEW  Y0RK*CHICAG0*  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CIUE  FOR 


Selling 


IMEW  YORK 


Because  retail  stores  are  close  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  know  what’s  selling  and  to  whom, 
their  advertising  is  accepted  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  market’s  status.  To  advertisers  in 


every  kind  of  business  who  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  this  biggest  of  all  markets 
this  year,  retail  advertisers’  swing  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  significant. . .  noteworthy. 


Here  are  the  facts,  briefly: 


HlliliEST  YEAH.  1938  is  the  Herald  Tribune’s  biggest  year  in  department  store 
advertising.  In  no  other  first-seven-months  has  the  Herald  Tribune  equalled  its 
current  department  store  volume  of  over  2,000,000  lines. 

lY  IIIE  li  AllYK.  All  16  Manhattan  department  stores  are  using  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
1938  and  ten  of  the  16  are  increasing  their  advertising  in  the  Herald  Tribune.  Only 
the  Herald  Tribune  has  both  complete  representation  plus  gains  from  so  many  stores. 

HArhlllllYE  HE  THE  E.AKHIIIIY  HIISI!\ESK  is  women’s  dresses,  and  in  this  classification 
of  department  store  advertising,  the  Herald  Tribune  came  up  from  fourth  place  in 
1937  to  second  in  1938,  with  a  larger  gain  than  any  other  paper  in  town. 

STEl’I’lIYli  III'.  In  total  retail  advertising,  the  Herald  Tribune’s  seven-month  volume 
of  over  4,000,000  lines  took  it  out  of  line,  moved  it  up  one  place. 


Many  retailers,  and  national  advertisers 
too,  know  that  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
unusual  circulation  balance  matches  their 
own  sales  opportunities  best.  For  instance, 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  proportion  of  62% 
city  to  38%  suburban  circulation  follows 
retail  sales  distribution  and  United  Parcel 
deliveries  more  closely  than  any  other 


advertising,  Herald  Tribune  circulation 
is  at  its  peak,  reaching  more  families 
every  morning  than  are  to  be  found  in 
entire  cities  the  size  of  Cleveland, 
Boston,  Los  Angeles.  These  are  facts  for 
every  advertiser  to  remember  when 
deciding  where  business  lies  this  Fall 
and  Winter,  1938  . .  .The  Herald  Tribune 
part  of  the  New  York 


New  York  newspaper’s  does.  newyork  part  of  the  New  York 

More  than  likely  it’s  close  Hfcralb  ^Tribune  market  is  being  proved  to 

to  your  sales  distribution  Chicago,  Detroit,  st.  louis=  o.born,  scoiaro,  be  a  better  buy  than  ever 

J  Meeker  &  Co.  BOSTONt  M.  1.  Tyler.  SAN  ^ 

T*1  FRANCISCO,  lOS  ANGELES,  SEATTLE,  PORTLAND:  i  r 

too.  Like  department  store  F.ng.r-Haii  co.,  ud  paris:  Europeon  Edition,  before. 
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Hunger  for  “Real”  News 
Sent  Him  Back  to  Daily 

Former  Weekly  Publisher  Advises  City  Newsmen 
To  “Let  Boys  in  Business  Office  Take  Flings 
At  Publishing"  .  .  .  “No  Journalist's  Job" 

By  G.  H.  KOENIG 

CITY  EDITOR,  WAUKESHA  (WiS.)  DAILY  FREEMAN 

I  HAVE  sat  idly  by,  reading  with  dinner  while  I  was  still  flushed  with 
much  interest  the  now  prolonged  the  excitement  of  writing  a  real  yarn, 
discussions  of  ambitions  newspaper-  "For  the  first  time  you  didn’t  groan 
men  have  to  own  their  own  newspa-  about  writing  advertising  copy  and 
pers.  seeing  in  most  of  the  articles  a  helping  with  the  paper.” 
parallel  of  my  own  ambitions  which  ^  Venture, 

reached  full  bloom  two  years  ago  ,  .  ,  , 

this  month.  My  intentions  of  not  en-  ^o  daily  newspapermen 

tering  the  discussions  were  blasted  by  am  talking  now  to  the  men  in 

tKo  ‘he  editorial  department-is  to  let  the 


Brother  Schwandner  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  when  he  recalled  in  the 


boys  in  the  business  office  take  the 


juurFiui  wiitfii  iic  icvciutru  ui  uic  a* _  .  ui*  u*  —  i  i 

Aug.  20  Editor  &  Publisher  the  friend  ^ 

, Ui  1  1  pers.  They  take  a  particular  loy  in 

who  bought  a  weekly  ^wspaper  in  f^Uowing  pennies,  niseis  and  dimes; 
western  Wisconsin.  That  struck  ^  soliciting 

pretty  close  to  home  because  I  bought  advertising  and  drumming  up  sub- 
a  newspaper  in  western  Wi^onsin  scriptions  and  dunning  patrons;  they 
and  Schwandner  is  a  friend  of  mine,  ^^ow  a  balance  sheet  when  they  see 


Heaved  Sigh,  Rejoined  Rank, 


one.  Your  job  is  getting  the  news 


Sixteen  months  to  the  day  in  the  putting  it  into  readable,  intelli- 

weekly  newspaper  field  taught  me  foirn  and  later  embellishing  it 

many  things  about  weeklies  which  editorial  comment,  but  there  is 

the  rank  and  file  of  daily  men  will  ®  week  s  time  for 

never  know  unless  they,  too,  throw  publication  in  a  weekly  newspaper 
up  their  daily  jobs  and  become  the  even  the  most  inexperienced  and 

big  frogs  in  the  little  ponds  they  have  hiept  can  get  by  and  sometimes  even 
so  often  dreamed  about.  Despite  the  make  a  rousing  success  of  the  edi- 
fact  that  my  weekly,  the  Tri-County  iurial  side  on  a  weekly. 

News  of  Osseo,  Wis.,  netted  me  a  A  bull  in  a  china  shop  is  a  no 
little  over  $3,000  the  first  year  after  more  forlorn  creature  than  someone 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  fiscal  losses  fresh  from  a  daily  newspaper  in  a 
and  that  it  was  awarded  three  prizes  weekly  shop.  Today  the  weeklies  are, 
by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association  for  the  most  part,  the  fifth  wheel  on 
during  those  16  months  for  (1)  mak-  the  wagon.  Gone  is  the  national  ad- 
ing  the  most  improvement  of  any  vertiser,  and  nothing  anyone  can  do 
weekly  in  the  state;  (2)  second  place  will  ever  bring  him  back.  Gone  is 
for  enterprise,  and  (3)  third  place  the  strong  editorial  influence  of  the 
for  the  best  front  page,  it  was  with  weekly  press,  largely  because  the 
a  sigh  of  relief  the  day  I  left  that  vil-  average  weekly  editor  has  either 
lage  of  1,000  Norwegian  souls  to  as-  abandoned  editorials  altogether  or 
sume  duties  again  as  an  honest-to-  has  clipped  from  here  and  there  with- 


Tydings  Political  Ad 
Amuses,  Saddens  FDR 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  30 — Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  today  described  as 
both  amusing  and  sad  the  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings,  New 
Deal  foe  seeking  Democratic  re¬ 
nomination  in  Maryland. 

The  campaign,  using  76  Maryland 
pa  piers,  was  started  Sept.  1.  How  the 
President  obtained  an  advance  copy 
was  a  matter  of  expressed  wonder¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Endicott  Rich, 
publicity  director  for  Tydings,  who 
pointed  out;  "None  of  the  papiers  on 
the  list  could  possibly  publish  until 
tomorrow.” 

The  advertisement  contained  a  reci¬ 
tation  of  articles  of  the  state  consti¬ 
tution  which  call  for  freedom  from 
outside  intervention  in  elections  and 
in  general  local  functions. 

President  Roosevelt,  when  informed 
of  the  advertisement,  described  it  as 
hysterical  and  said  that  at  first  he  had 
been  amused  by  it  but  later  had  found 
it  to  be  saddening  because  anyone, 
he  said,  could  do  the  same. 

COFFEE  MEN  TO  MEET 

Annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Coffee  Industries  of  America  will  be 
held  Sept.  19-21  in  French  Lick 
Springs,  Ind.,  W.  F.  Williamson,  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  association  has 
announced.  A  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  coffee  consumption 
will  be  the  chief  topic  of  discussion. 

CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Annual  classified  clinic  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapier  Publishers’  Assn., 
will  be  held  Sept.  26-27  at  Harris- 
burger  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

FAIR  ADS  TO  PRESS 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Sept.  1 — Nebraska 
State  Fair  spient  $3,()()0  in  daily  and 
weekly  newsp)ap>ers  in  the  state  this 
year,  of  which  $1,800  was  in  dailies. 


goodness  newspaperman. 


out  rhyme  or  reason.  Gone,  for  the 


n.  .  ,  ,  ...  .,  most  piart,  is  the  weekly  reader,  and 

Publishing  a  weekly  with  a  three  .u-  •  _  « 

,  u  •  this  is  no  exaggeration.  If  every 

or  four  man  shop  is  no  more  a  jour-  i  i  *  u  ^  r 

1-  •  u  .u  *  c  weekly  m  the  country  would  cut  from 

nalists  lob  than  stepping  from  the  •.if..  u  •  r  .  • 

...  •  1  .  .1  .  ■  j  .its  list  the  non-p>ayer  who,  in  fact,  is 

editorial  to  the  business  department  .  ,  -u  j  .u  vl.i 

not  a  subscriber,  and  then  whittle 


in  a  daily  newspapier.  The  two  piosi-  ,  .  ,  ,  ., 

..  /  .L  .  .  ■  down  to  a  reasonable  figure  the  ex- 

tions  are,  for  the  most  part,  incom-  ,  .  j  .u  .  .u 

...  ,  ^  change  list  and  other  gratuities,  the 


piatible. 

''Terribly  Mistaken*' 

I  went  along  doggedly  for  11 


savings  in  newsprint  alone  would 
amount  to  a  tremendous  figure. 

In  short,  the  weeklies  are  not  what 


months  as  editor,  publisher,  business  they  used  to  be  and  never  will  be 
manager,  circulation  manager,  soci-  again.  To  buy  one  is  like  getting  into 
ety  reporter,  make-up  man,  solicitor,  a  bearish  market.  I  know  because  I 
etc.,  before  I  realized  how  terribly  bought  one. 
mistaken  I  had  been  about  the  thrills 

of  owning  a  weekly  newspapier  of  my  -  -  . 

own.  What  jarred  me  into  place  was, 
strangely  enough,  a  murder-suicide 

which  happened  on  the  eve  of  a  press  J  •  i  S  /!/ 

day.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  many  lh‘'XCS^ 

moons,  I  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  v 

once  I  had  been  a  newspapierman 

who,  over  a  period  of  11  years  in  the  T  F  I  p  IVl  A  T  Q 

daily  newspapier  business,  had  culti-  1  L  L  n  A 

vated  the  desire  of  being  FIRST  with 

the  news,  or  at  least  breaking  even  /  / 

with  the  compictition.  This,  I  could  A  j  /  X  A 

see,  was  going  to  be  an  even  break  nCI^LC^L 

with  the  Eau  Claire  dailies  and  I  ^ 

went  out  after  it  with  a  vengeance.  U' 

Of  course  it  meant  that  I  had  to  cut 

short  soliciting  advertising  for  the  ,  .  / 

week  and  leave  unwritten  a  lot  of  t  i/i  T  l/t 

small  fry  items  about  lutefisk  sup-  tr"*- 

px?rs  and  campfire  girl  meetings,  but 
one  morsel  of  real  news  in  11  months 

tends  to  make  an  erstwhile  repiorter  fl  I)  I  PI 

pretty  hungry  for  the  real  thing.  ”  ’  U  1 1  L  U 

Mrs.  Koenig  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  change.  “You  acted  like  your  old 
self  again  today,”  she  announced  at 


OKLAHOMA  CITY'S 
22,000  OIL 
FAMILIES 

There  are  22,000 
families  in  Okloho* 
ma  City  who  are 
better  able  to  buy 
the  things  advertised 
to  them  through  the 
Oklahoman  and 
Times  because  of 
oil.  12,000  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  .  .  .  10,000 
families  have  ''extra 
paydays"  through 
oil  lease,  rental  and 
royalty  moneys. 


ate 


aded 


WORLD 


gKAP^S 


f  “Freckles  and  His 
Friends”  and  “Wash 
Tubbs,”  two  of  NEA's 
many  top  ranking  comics, 
swing  into  fast  moving 
continuities  on  that  date 
.  .  .  just  when  you  are 
starting  your  fall  circu¬ 
lation  campaign. 


Freckles  becomes  the  leada 
of  a  high  school  sming  band 
and  then  the  hero  in  a  thrilling 
football  stor^. 


THE  HIILV  OkllHOlllI 
OkLlHUUl  (TTY  im 

OkUtna  I'ilv 


Wash  Tubbs  is  right  on 
the  verge  of  matrimony.  It’s 
a  leap  from  rags  to  riches 
.  .  .  unless  something  happens. 

For  circulation  build  ing 
features  throughout  the  year 
depend  on 
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America’s  No.  1  Market 

The  mid'August  issue  of  Forbes  Magazine  I  lOoPI  I 
charts  Washington  among  the  ^‘high  spots”  in 
the  country  ‘‘where  conditions  are  best  in  which 
to  concentrate  sales  efforts*” 

The  business  barometer  in  Washington, 

D*  C.,  keeps  consistently  in  the  top  brackets.  Here 

there  is  money  to  spend— with  the  standard  of  80iil 

living  that  encourages  spending  it  generously. 

THE  STAR,  Evening  and  Sunday  — that’s 
ALL  the  introduction  you  need  to  cover  this  7oei 
market. 


An  Astsociated  Pres#  Newspaper 
Menib<‘r  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspaper-. 
North  Ameriean  Newspaper  Allianee 


iOkT, 


USE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTlSiNG  FIRST 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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Thanks  to  the  hve  millions  of  American 
citizens  of  all  tvalks  of  life  whose  savings 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  billions  of  dollars 
have  provided  the  necessary  capital — under 
the  supposed  assurance  of  safety  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  reasonable  returns  by  the  forty- 
eight  sovereign  states — 70%  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  enjoy  the  benefits  of  electricity  and 
4,000,000  small  and  260,000  large  businesses 
and  manufacturing  plants  (60%)  do  not 
generate  their  own  light  and  power. 

In  this  Electrical  Age,  the  United  States 
uses  almost  as  much  current  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  1937  it  was  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  hundred  billion  10-hour  man¬ 
power  days  (kilowatt  hours)  or  the  labor 
of  333,000,000  men  working  300  10-hour 
days  to  make  life  easier  for  all  of  us. 

And  the  cost  of  electricity  in  the  home 
is  less  than  2%  of  the  family  budget.  It 
has  been  cut  in  half  since  1913  while  other 
living  costs  have  gone  up  50%. 

Last  year  the  Utilities— of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  1,625  were  “privately  owned”  and 
supplied  94%  of  our  electricity — served 
40,000  communities,  1,200,000  farms  and  as 
many  more  scattered  dwellings.  27,000,000 
customers  paid  two  billion  two  hundred 
million  dollars  for  99^  billion  kilowatt 
hours.  The  industry  employed  280,000,  at 
wages  51%  higher  than  the  national  aver¬ 
age,  paid  them  $400,000,000 ;  paid  $330,- 
000,000  in  taxes  (an  increase  of  60%  in 
five  years,  representing  16%  of  operating 
revenue,  70%  of  net  income.) 

In  ’37  the  electric  utilities  bought  45 
million  tons  of  coal  (93%  of  the  cost  of 
which,  $150,000,000,  is  payroll);  115  million 
bbls.  of  oil;  171  billion  cu.  ft.  of  gas.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  manufacture  and 
sales  (at  wholesale)  of  another  $2,400,000,- 
000  in  power  generating  and  consuming 
equipment  and  supplies  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  for  home  or  small  commercial  use, 
the  employment  of  400,000  and  payrolls 
totalling  $520,000,000. 

In  twelve  years,  sales  of  electrical  house¬ 
hold  labor  savers  included  36,000,000  flat¬ 
irons,  11,500,000  vacuum  cleaners,  12,000,- 
000  washing  machines,  51,000,000  radio  sets, 
2,000,000  ranges,  13,000,000  refrigerators, 
20,000,000  clocks,  1,500,000  oil  burners  and 
500,000  water  heaters.  In  that  time  cost 
of  current  dropped  37%. 


Statistics  show  that  municipalities  have  ft( 
not  been  able  either  to  build  or  to  operate  le 
plants  at  a  lower  cost  than  private  utilities.  C 
For  this  reason  more  than  half  of  4,000  lei 
city-owned  light  and  power  plants  have  ra 
been  replaced  by  privately  operated  plants  lis 
with  better  service  and  r^uctions  in  rates,  be 

Also,  65%  of  all  energy  was  generated  « 
by  fuel  burning  plants  in  1937,  although  [ 
water-power  generation  dates  back  to  1882.  (K 
For  a  steam  plant  can  be  built  for  less  li 
than  half  the  cost  of  hydro-electric.  And  it 
the  most  modem  steam  turbines  will  gen¬ 
erate  a  kilowatt  of  current  with  less  than  u 
a  pound  of  coal  whereas  in  1907  it  required  si 
5.4  lbs.;  in  1917,  3.3  lbs.  And  the  capacity  bi 
of  many  existing  (older)  steam  plants  can 
readily  be  doubled  at  very  low  cost.  It  is  « 
cheaper  to  transport  coal  than  current.  u 

American  Industries  have  to  pay  for 
power  less  than  2%  of  total  manufacturing 
costs,  whereas  the  raw  materials  amount 
to  over  32%,  payroll  34%  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  21%.  And  yet  the  electrical  utility 
requires  a  maximum  of  capital,  $6  of  plant 
investment  per  dollar  of  gross  sales,  while 
industry  as  a  whole  requires  only  71c. 

But  it  is  possible  to  get  a  true  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  public  utility  only  if  we  rem’ember 
that  “utility”  means  “service” — and  a  ser¬ 
vice  guaranteed  by  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sions  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Our  “private”  electric  utilities  are  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  They  are,  insofar  as 
the  23,000,000  householders  they  serve,  are 
concerned,  only  15%  manufacturers  and 
85%  distributors  of  electric  current,  with 
millions  of  troublesome  complaints  to 
handle  and  bills  so  small  that  banks  find  it 
unprofitable  to  handle  their  accounts. 

Of  the  $34.83  average  annual  bill  of  the 
residence  consumer  only  one-seventh  repre¬ 
sents  the  cost  of  generating  the  raw  current. 
The  part  of  each  bill  that  is  represented  by 
taxes  is  more  than  that — 16.1%;  even  the 
purely  commercial  costs  are  16.5%.  The 
cost  to  supply  a  “high  load  factor  (whole¬ 
sale)  customer”  at  the  power  plant  switch¬ 
board  may  be  as  low  as  .66  cent  (2 /3c)  per 
kilowatt-hour;  but  the  cost  to  a  200  kwhr 
customer  (using  current  for  lighting  only) 
may  be  10.47  cents;  the  cost  of  350  kilowatt 
hours  (70%  use  no  more),  6.94  cents  per 
kwhr;  of  550,  5.28  cents.  But  a  customer 
who  will  use  3,000  kwhr.  per  month  can 


pen  be  handled  at  2.21  cents  or  about  half 
p,e  present  average  billing  of  4.37  cents. 

Of  the  14  billions  of  electric  plant  invest- 
:ent,  more  than  9  billions  is  not  in  gen¬ 
rating  stations  but  in  sub-stations,  trans- 
■Jssion  lines  and  distribution  systems.  And 
he  need  today  is  more  distribution  and 
m'ier  loads  per  customer.  In  1937,  sales 
1  “generation  apparatus”  were  only  $30,- 
00,000,  while  $400,000,000  was  for  “trans- 
rission  and  distribution  equipment,  insu- 
ited  wire  and  cable”  (trade  estimate). 

The  problem  is  no  longer  production  but 
;ass  distribution.  The  delivery  of  current, 
isentially  a  local  enterprise,  is  many  times 
re  job  of  creating  it. 

In  farm  territory,  with  only  3  or  4  houses 
pr  mile,  an  investment  of  $300  to  $400  per 
.stomer  for  line,  transformer  service  and 
reter  alone  is  required.  And  of  6,500,000 
kTCupied  farms,  2,600,000  have  buildings  on 
'.em  worth  less  than  $500. 

I  The  utility  is  far  from  a  monopoly  be- 
iuse  always  in  competition  with  the  manu- 
icturer’s  or  the  farmer’s  own  plant,  and  in 
b  home  with  coal,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

The  need  of  the  next  ten  years  is  addi- 
ronal  investment  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
’arting  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
far,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  generating 
liants  (which  can  be  done  speedily  and 
tonomically  as  needed)  and  to  build  relay 
Nations,  install  transmission  cables  and  run 
'lies  of  wires  at  great  expense. 

The  use  of  electricity  is  increasing.  10% 
lore  current  was  used  in  1937  than  in  1936. 
lad,  although  it  has  been  possible  to  raise 
aly  $26,000,000  of  “equity  capital”  from 
’32  to  1937,  the  public  will  provide  the 
iecessary  billions  once  it  is  assured  of  the 
:leguarding  of  the  investment. 

I  Theodore  N.  Vail  once  said,  “Public 
pinion  is  based  on  information  and  belief. 

1  it  is  wrong,  it  is  because  of  wrong  infor¬ 
mation,  and  consequent  erroneous  belief, 
t  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation 
||  all  individuals  or  aggregations  of  indi- 
Muals,  who  come  before  the  public,  to  see 
■>at  the  public  has  full  information.” 

a  newspaper  going  into  every  liter- 
home  there  is  no  excuse  for  misunder- 
^°ndinsr  of  the  high  aims  and  purposes  or 
^dittling  of  the  tremendous  aecomplishments 
the  great  Industry  that  is  responsible  for 
Electrical  Age. 
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TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribime  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland  Press 
Fall  River  Herald  News  •  Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harrisburg  Patriot  & 
News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown  Tribime  •  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  •  Louisville  Times  •  New  York  Sun  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Scranton 
Times  •  Washington  Star  •  Westchester  Newspapers 

Photos  by  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  Niagara  Hudson,  Consolidated  Edison,  Westin^house. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

LINES  DRAWN  TIGHTER 

WITH  r«gret  and  concern,  we  add  the  Akron 
Times-Press  to  the  list  of  important  newspapers 
which  have  passed  out  of  existence  during  the 
past  two  years.  New  York  American,  Rochester 
Journal,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Omaha 
Bee-News,  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Toledo  News-Bee, 
and  now  Akron  Times-Press — all  of  them  are 
names  that  have  meant  better  than  average 
achievement  in  journalism,  and  employment  for 
thousands  of  honest,  earnest,  and  competent  peo¬ 
ple.  Each  of  them  had  a  devoted  circle  of  readers 
and  a  corps  of  advertisers,  but  the  latter  were  too 
few  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  enterprise. 

There  are  several  common  threads  running 
through  this  roster  of  defeat.  All  of  the  papers 
mentioned  were  part  of  one  or  another  newspaper 
"chain.”  All  have  been  fairly  consistent  money 
losers  in  recent  years,  with  no  possibility  of  profit¬ 
able  operation  at  present  revenue  levels.  All  have 
been  under  pressure  from  labor  unions,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  in 
complete  disregard  of  their  precarious  condition. 

We  have  pointed  out  before  that  present  tax 
laws  no  longer  encourage  the  operation  of  un¬ 
profitable  enterprises.  Uncle  Sam  wants  his  full 
share  of  the  profits  of  chain  units  which  are  in 
the  black,  but  his  laws  make  no  allowance  for 
the  legitimate  profits  that  have  to  be  diverted  from 
these  units  to  meet  the  red  ink  balances  of  losing 
members.  This  lack  of  concern  for  the  losers  has 
also  been  manifested  by  imion  organizations  which 
blithely  advise  the  negotiating  publisher  to  draw 
on  his  reserves  if  their  pay  demands  throw  his 
budget  out  of  whack.  Newspapers  on  the  losing 
side,  if  they  do  not  meet  union  demands,  are 
threatened  with  strikes  that  can  only  make  their 
situation  worse,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  guild,  a 
strike  means  not  only  suspension  but  a  frontal 
attack  upon  goodwill  and  advertising  revenue. 

You  don’t  need  second-sight  to  decide  that 
publishers  of  chain  newspapers  have  other  and 
better  uses  for  their  money  than  to  feed  it  to 
ventures  which  get  the  minimum  of  encourage¬ 
ment  from  advertisers  and  which  exist  for  leaders 
of  employe  organizations  merely  as  tests  of  bar¬ 
gaining  power. 

We  believe  a  majority  of  these  newspapers  could 
have  been  kept  alive  and  possibly  restored  to  pros¬ 
perity  by  determined  measures  of  co-operation 
between  management  and  employes.  There  can  be 
no  such  co-operation  without  an  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  mutual  problems.  Management,  as  we  have 
said  more  than  once,  was  slow  to  realize  the  de¬ 
pression  difficulties  of  employes  and  piermitted  the 
growth  of  the  guild  to  the  point  where  personal 
contacts  between  employer  and  staff  are  now  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  imder  guild  principles. 

The  list  at  the  head  of  this  editorial  is  not  yet 
closed,  we  regretfully  believe.  It  may  be  length¬ 
ened  by  the  names  of  several  other  important 
papers,  now  either  in  the  red  or  so  persistently  on 
the  ragged  edge  that  their  public  service  value  is 
limited  and  their  return  on  invested  capital  is 
negative.  The  proprietor  has  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  curtailing  speculative  ventui'es 
and  concentrating  on  those  of  proven  earnings. 
The  employe  groups,  which,  in  the  past  have 
shared  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  win  against 
strong  competition,  have  all  to  lose  by  intransi¬ 
gence  which  closes  the  last  door  against  possible 
success. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  either  for 
newspapers  or  the  people  and  advertisers  they 
serve  to  have  a  local  monopoly  in  cities  of  more 
than  a  quarter-million  population,  but  there  are 
few  signs  either  that  the  monopolies  have  been 
abused  or  that  their  existence  has  created  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  vacuum.  The  major  immediate  result  is 
in  the  job  market,  and  labor  unions  have  studied 
history  to  little  purpose  if  they  believe  that  de¬ 
mands  for  shorter  hoims  and  higher  pay  can  be 
sustained  against  a  rising  flood  of  skilled  and  un¬ 
employed  technicians.  No  matter  where  you  stand 
in  the  journalistic  scene,  that  is  the  demoralizing 
and  thoroughly  unpleasant  picture  that  faces  you. 

The  remedy  is  evident,  but  the  means  of  its 
application  are  obscure  under  tax  and  industrial 
laws  that  set  capital  against  labor  and  both  against 
society. 


And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went 
out  a  decree  from  Cesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed. — St.  Luke  II;  1. 


EDITORIAL  VICTORY 

CRITICS  who  have  been  so  zealously  asserting 

that  the  editorial  influence  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  is  waning  should  take  time  out  from  their 
labors  to  study  what  happened  in  New  York  State 
last  week.  For  here  occurred  one  of  the  most 
convincing  cases  of  recent  record  where  editorial 
pressure,  quickly  and  energetically  applied, 
brought  an  about-face  in  the  attitude  of  a  public 
body  on  a  question  of  the  widest  public  interest. 

For  20  weeks  a  state  constitutional  convention 
had  been  at  work  in  Albany  revising  the  state 
constitution.  Among  other  knotty  problems  con¬ 
sidered  was  redistricting  of  the  state  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assembly  representation,  and  the  question 
of  proportional  representation,  the  latter  adopted 
last  year  in  the  new  New  York  City  charter  as 
the  method  for  selecting  members  of  the  city 
council.  When  adopted,  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  was  hailed  as  sounding  the  death  knell  for 
the  Tammany-controlled  board  of  aldermen,  and 
in  actual  practice  it  sharply  reduced  the  number 
of  Tammany  representatives  in  the  new  council. 

Through  what  the  New  York  Times  termed  an 
“alliance  of  upstate  Republicans  and  Tammany 
Democrats”  the  constitutional  convention  “put 
through  a  discreditable  political  deal  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  proportional  representation  un¬ 
constitutional  in  any  city  of  the  state.” 

In  addition,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  convention 
to  submit  the  new  constitution,  with  its  many  im¬ 
portant  changes,  to  the  people  for  approval  as  a 
single  document.  The  result,  many  newspapers 
predicted,  would  have  been  rejection  of  the  en¬ 
tire  document  based  on  some  single  unpopular 
proposal,  thus  nullifying  the  convention’s  entire 
work. 

Indignant  over  the  clause  outlawing  propor¬ 
tional  representation  and  completely  disapproving 
the  idea  of  submitting  the  new  constitution  as  a 
single  document,  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
newspapers  brought  their  heavy  editorial  artillery 
to  bear  upon  the  public  and  convention  delegates. 

Within  a  few  days  the  victory  was  won.  The 
convention  decided  to  submit  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  voters  in  nine  sections,  and  pro¬ 
portional  representation  separately. 

It  is  undoubtedly  idle  to  hope  that  some  of  the 
publications  which  are  quick  to  criticize  the  press 
will  find  in  the  New  York  State  victory  material 
for  their  pages.  And  it  is  rmfortunate  ^at  news¬ 
papers  themselves  so  rarely  tell  the  story  of  a 
successful  effort  such  as  this. 

MOTION  PICTURE  CAMPAIGN 

ONE  OF  THE  most  spectacular  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  since  the  highly  successful 
used  car  sales  drive  of  last  March  was  launched 
this  week  by  the  motion  picture  industry  when 
first  advertisements  in  the  $1,000,000  co-operative 
promotion  effort  appeared  in  newspapers. 

A  total  of  1,983  U.  S.  dailies  will  carry  the  copy, 
and  nearly  100  dailies  in  Canada,  as  well  as  foreign 
language  papers,  making  the  campaign  one  of  the 
top-notchers  in  breadth.  Total  investment  in  space 
will  run  well  over  $600,000  and  in  addition  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  sponsoring  a  Movie  Quiz  contest  with 
$250,000  in  prizes.  The  copy  was  prepared  by 
Donahue  and  Coe,  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Howard  Dietz  of  M-G-M. 

The  motion  picture  industry  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  upon  its  wise  decision  to  enlist  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  promote  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  general  and  to  increase  revenues. 

It  has  been  said  often,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often,  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  most 


I  A  L 

direct  route  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  buying 
millions.  We  predict  that  this  huge  advertising 
project  will  be  an  unqualified  success,  and  stand 
as  a  graphic  illustration  to  other  industries  of  th« 
value  of  newspaper  paid  space. 

THE  MACHINE  WON'T  TELL 

THE  RECENT  announcement  of  Look  Magazine 

that  it  has  an  option  on  a  camera  which  photo¬ 
graphs  the  movements  of  the  eyes  as  they  scan  a 
printed  page  has  aroused  considerable  interest. 

Developed  by  Dr.  Herman  F.  Brandt,  42-year- 
old  technical  assistant  in  psychology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  this  ingenious  device  is  akin  to 
a  movie  camera  with  two  lenses,  each  photogragA- 
ing  the  movement  of  one  eye. 

The  subject  seats  himself  before  this  formidable 
machine,  grips  a  brace  on  the  camera  with  his 
teeth  to  keep  his  head  immovable,  and  then  look 
through  the  lenses  over  a  page  of  type  or  at  o 
picture  layout.  The  camera  records  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eyes  as  they  jump  about  the  page 
presumably  spotting  the  points  of  prime  and 
pristine  interest. 

Gripping  a  clamp  on  our  typewriter  firmly  with 
our  teeth  and  fixing  the  movements  of  our  fingen 
rigidly,  we  must  set  down  the  belief  that  al¬ 
though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  scientific  step  for¬ 
ward,  it  can  have  but  an  infinitesimal  effect  on  the 
age-old  craft  of  editing. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  eye  does  scan  the 
printed  page.  Whether  it  lights  first  at  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  then  jumps  to  the  lower  ri^t 
etc.,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  difference,  per¬ 
haps,  is  merely  where  the  layout  man  has  placed 
the  bathing  beauty. 

We  understand  that  to  date  a  few  conclusions 
have  been  arrived  at,  namely,  (1)  apparent  eye 
preference  for  the  left  side  of  the  page  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  right,  (Amazing!  since  we  read  from 
left  to  right) ;  (2)  apparent  eye  preference  for  the 
top  of  the  page  as  opposed  to  the  bottom  (who 
reads  from  the  bottom  up?);  and  (3)  the  axiom 
that  the  eye  strikes  first  at  the  optical  center. 

The  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  eye  does 
scan  the  printed  page,  as  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  sales  inexorably 
testify. 

Left  or  right,  top  or  bottom,  no  matter  how 
scientifically  arranged,  if  the  material  be  shoddy 
the  eye  may  not  pass  that  way  again. 

Bring  whatever  machines  you  may,  they  will 
never  reveal  the  secret  of  great  editorship.  That 
is  a  task  which  calls  for  the  finest  co-ordination 
between  broad  intelligence,  sharp  judgment,  and 
fine  human  emotions. 

EDITOR'S  DILEMMA 

A  LETTER  received  recently  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  from  a  despondent  youth  confided 
his  resolve  to  leap  from  a  tall  building  Aug.  22 
and  contained  a  promise  to  call  the  newspaper  fiv( 
minutes  before  his  suicide.  Fortunately  for  him. 
the  News  published  the  unsigned  letter  in  the  hope 
some  friends  would  recognize  the  handwriting  and 
it  was  identified.  So  instead  of  spending  Aug.  - 
contemplating  death  the  youth  accompanied  • 
News  representative  on  a  tour  to  select  one  d 
several  jobs  it  had  offered  him  in  the  hop)e  d 
dissuading  him  from  suicide. 

The  News  is  to  be  congratulated  for  saving  tfc 
life  and  demonstrating  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  in  the  daily  newspaper.  At  the  same  tiiW 
we’re  wondering  about  the  possible  upshot  of  thfi 
case — a  deluge  of  letters  containing  threats  to  end 
it  all  imless  the  authors  are  given  jobs. 

Already  the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  received  froE 
an  unemployed  Pittsburgh  University  graduate 
letter  announcing  his  intention  to  leap  from  a  sky; 
scraper  unless  he  gets  a  job.  The  letter  was  dated 
Aug.  25,  two  days  after  the  New  York  daily  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  found  a  job  for  the  desponden' 
Manhattanite.  Since  publication  of  the  letter  add 
Pittsburgh  dailies  have  received  similar  missives 
Phonies  or  real?  How  is  an  editor  to  know" 
Such  letters  put  an  editor  on  the  spot.  As  w* 
see  it,  there’s  no  alternative  to  trying  to  prevetf 
the  suicide  and  help  the  writer  get  a  new  chance 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


publications  of  the  Toledo  Chamber 

of  Commerce.  Charles  F.  Dowd,  To-  FOLiKS  VV  ORTH 


carter  glass,  JR.,  editor,  Lynch-  Jack  Bedient,  business  manager, 

burg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance,  will  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 


ledo  advertising  agency  executive, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Jack  Bedient,  business  manager,  DON  R.  DAVIS,  circulation  director. 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 


aiter  into  the  political  arena  in  1939  won  the  play-ofif  for  the  Parker  Golf  Herald  and  first  vice-president  of 


as  a  candidate  Cup  at  the  Albion  Country  Club  re- 
for  the  Virginia  cently,  thereby  becoming  the  first 
State  Senate  two-time  winner  of  the  trophy, 
from  Lynchburg  l  Luther  Wright,  joint  manager  of 
city  and  Carroll  local  advertising  department,  Knox- 


Don  R.  Davis 


the  International  I 
Circulation  Man-  | 
a  g  e  r  s  Associa-  | 
tion,  has  been  in  I 
the  newspaper  I 
business  s  i  n  c  e  | 
early  youth.. 
Bom  near  Dun-  | 
can,  Okla.,  his 
first  business; 
venture  was  sell-  1 
ing  the  Okla- , 
homa  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and 
Times.  He  later  i 
was  traveling 


county.  ville  Journal,  has  been  elected  presi- 

Col.  Robert  R.  dent  of  the  young  men’s  division, 

McCormick,  Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
publisher,  Chi-  jjal  Randell,  local  advertising  man- 
cago  Tribune,  ager,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla- 
has  been  re-  homan  amd  Times,  is  spending  two 
elected  honorary  weeks  fishing  in  Minnesota, 
c h  a  i r  m  a  n  of  Hardy  C.  Aldridge,  former  national 

advertising  manager  of  the  defunct  Don  R.  Davis  Times.  He  later 
Carter  Glass,  Jr.  ^  tutmn  Day  News-Bee,  last  week  rejoined  was  traveling 

17  p,,!  national  advertising  department  representative  for  the  two  pxapers. 

the  Toledo  Blade.  Mr.  Aldridge  World  War  interrupted  his 

militarv  pnllpof.  at  Pharlpstfin  the  Blade  advertising  staff  newspap)er  activities  for  a  time,  but 

tor  12  yeaj,  before  going  .oU,e  News-  he  re^.r^ed  ro  ,he  „ews,»per  field. 

to  the  institution.  Mr.  McCormick  ^  the  pa^rs  on  which  he  has 

has  previously  given  a  number  of  Joseph  J.  Gesick,  former  New  Eng-  served  as  circulation  manager  are  the 
volumes  to  The  Citadel  library.  resort  representative  of  New  Jacksonville  Journal  and  the  Tampa 

P  S  Huber  president  Norjolk  ^ork  Herald  Tribune,  was  recently  Tribune.  He  left  the  latter  paper  in 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot;  named  advertising  manager  of  Or-  1929  to  join  Birmingham  News  and 
Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor,  Florida  Realty  Jou^l.  John  Age-Herald. 

Virginian-Pilot;  Tom  Hanes,  manag-  J-  formerly  of  Herald  Tribune  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 


A  big 

comic’s 

biggest 

montb 


for  12  years  before  going  to  the  News-  he  returned  to  the  newspapier  field. 
Bee  in  1935.  Among  the  papers  on  which  he  has 

Joseph  J.  Gesick,  former  New  Eng-  served  as  circulation  manager  are  the 
land  resort  representative  of  New  Jacksonville  Journal  and  the  Tampa 


He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  i 


jwlifnr  T  ^Hopr  DUnaipb  anH  advertising  staff,  has  also  joined  the  the  Southern  Circulation  Managers 
nab^arri'  ra.  Orlando  paper.  Association,  becoming  its  first  presi- 


W.  E.  Debnam,  Ledger-Dispatch  re-  Orlando  paper.  Association  becoming  its  first  presi- 

porter,  were  members  of  the  com-  Paul  Murphy,  formerly  of  Soint  dent,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  , 
mittee  which  welcomed  Douglas  Cor-  John  (N.  B.)  Evening  Times-Globe  been  its  secretery.  Now  firet  vice-  | 
rigan  on  his  visit  to  the  city  Aug.  30.  and  Telegraph  Journal  circulation  de-  president  of  the  ICMA,  Mr.  Davis  | 

Meredith  Mevers  editor  and  nub-  partment,  is  now  circulation  manager  was  for  eight  years  on  that  organiza- 
Meredith  Meyers,  editor  and  pub  newlv  started  Amherst  (N  S  1  s  board  of  directors, 

lisher,  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  will  ^  newiy  started  /imnerst  txN.  a.;  several  vears  he  has  been  one 

direct  the  forthcoming  Democratic  Border  Star  a  weekly.  ^ 
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isner,  Lieu^istou-'n  {t'a.}  oenttnet,  wui  d  j  «  weekly  several  years  he  has  been  one  ; 

direct  the  forthcoming  Democratic  border  Star,  a  weekly.  leaders  in  newsnaoer  bov  wel-  * 

Congressional  campaign  for  the  18th  George  W.  Greene,  of  Greenville  j  junior  carrier  organi- 

Congressional  district.  (S.  C.)  New^  Piedmont  circulation  '/^n  for  the  Nrs  "  consSerTone 

C.  C.  Council,  president,  Durham  h  ’  of  of  the  outstanding  ones  in  the  cotm- 

(N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun,  was  recently  dady  s  editorial  staff,  have  an-  Occasionally,  Mr.  Davis  finds 

appointed  chairman  of  the  SNPA  nounced  their  candidacies  for  the  time  to  play  golf  and  to  fish. 

Busine.ss  Affair.s  Committpe.  State  legislature.  _ 


Business  Affairs  Committee. 

Albert  N.  Burkholder,  editor  emer¬ 
itus,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  was  elected 
to  the  executive  board  of  the  Burk¬ 
holder  Family  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  reunion  at  Hershey  (Pa.)  Park 
Aug.  18. 


^  Herald  sports  staff.  Carroll  Mitchell, 

In  Th©  Editorial  Rooms  proofreader,  also  resigned  the  same 

- -  date  to  become  news  editor  of  the 

JOHN  McLaughlin,  managing  edi-  Bed  Oak  (la.)  Express. 


tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
and  his  family  are  spending  a  vaca- 


Robert  B.  Sibley,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Post  piolice  reporter,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 


Frank  Biamonte,  publisher,  Indiana  tion  at  the  Atlantic  seashore.  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 

(Pa.)  Patriot,  has  returned  from  a  Stanley  Woodward,  sports  editor,  Worcester  Safety  Coimcil’s  publicity 
trip  to  St.  Ignace  where  he  attended  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  be  committee,  succeeding  Howard  M.  | 
the  100th  anniversary  celebration  of  heard  on  Bill  Stern’s  Sports  Scraps  Booth,  business  manager  of  Worcester 
the  first  mission  of  Father  Marquette  program  Sept.  4  over  the  NBC-Blue  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette. 
there.  Network.  His  topic  will  be  “Football  S.  Bickley  Reichner,  district  re- 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  publisher.  Comes  to  1938.”  porter,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  and  chair-  Lynn  F.  “Pindy”  Wagner,  sports  has  written  another  song-hit,  “Stop 
man  of  Elks’  crippled  children  com-  editor,  Akron  Times-Press,  was  re-  Beating  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush.” 
mission,  in  his  annual  report  before  cently  honored  when  sports  enthusi-  Reichner,  widely  known  for  his  song 
the  Wisconsin  Elks  convention  re-  asts  held  “Pindy  Wagner  Day”  as  a  lyrics  and  composition,  rejoined  the 
cently  outlined  the  work  done  and  tribute  “to  this  kind  of  a  lovable  Bulletin  staff  in  1931  after  a  leave  of 
asked  for  active  support  and  assis-  sports  writer,  who  remembers  the  absence  during  which  he  was  in  New 
tance  for  a  state  Kiddie  Camp  move-  caddies  of  20  years  ago  by  name  as  York  writing  songs  for  a  motion  pic- 
ment  next  year.  well  as  the  ones  of  today  and  the  fel-  ture  concern.  [ 

low  to  whom  all  good  sports  lovers  Lou  Walters,  racing  editor,  Detroit  | 


In  The  Business  Office 


- held  and  gifts  were  heaped  upon 

JAMES  F.  JAE,  St.  Louis  Globe-  . 


low  to  whom  all  good  sports  lovers  Lou  Walters,  racing  editor,  Detroit  ] 
in  Akron  look  up  to  as  a  ‘Right  Guy.’  ”  Free  Press,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Special  sports  events,  a  dinner  were  Detroit  Times  in  a  similar  capacity. 


Democrat  circulation  manager,  has 


.iQ  ana  gins  were  neapea  upon  Harold  Brayman,  Washington  cor- 
agner.  respondent,  Philadelphia  Evening 

C.  W.  Gilchrist,  managing  editor.  Public  Ledger,  will  join  Bob  Trout 


been  appointed  chairman  of  member-  (H.  B.)  Evening  Times-  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  on  the  regular 

PP  ea  Globe  and  Telegraph-Journal,  re-  “Headlines  and  By-Lines”  broadcast 

-  of  the  Interna-  turned  recently  from  Camp  Borden,  over  WABC-CBS  network  Sept.  4. 

tional  Circula-  Out.,  where  he  attended  military  Brayman  will  take  over  the  regular 

tion  Managers’  maneuvers  in  the  rank  of  captain,  guest  duties  of  discussing  and  analyz- 

m  m  R.C.A.S.C.  inc  the  significance  of  maior  news 


tion  Managers’ 

Association. 

’  J  W  T  Brown  Heck,  chief  copy  reader,  Cin-  events'  in  this  country. 

circulation  man-  «’mati  Enquirer,  is  at  Booth  Memo-  Ben  Cohen,  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
ager.  Royal  Oak  Hospital,  Covington,  Ky.,  in  a  torial  art  department,  and  Seymour 

1  V-.  j  (Mich.)  Trib-  serious  condition.  Twenty  Enquirer  Korman,  Tribune  reporter,  are  au- 
\  ^  une,  has  been  members  volunteered  for  blood  thors  of  an  historical  comedy  based  1 

.  A  ■  .  .  named  business  t®sts  to  furnish  transfusions,  if  nec-  on  the  famed  ride  of  Lady  Godiva, 

manager,  sue-  ^ssary.  entitled  “Lady  on  Horseback,”  and 

ceeding  LeRoy  Ed  Schultz,  city  editor,  Clarksville  has  been  bought  by  Alex  Yokel,  pro- 

H.  Sample,  who  (Ark.)  Herald- Democrat  for  the  past  ducer  of  “Three  Men  on  a  Horse,” 

James  F.  Jae  resigned  to  be-  six  months,  has  resigned  to  become  and  George  Jessel. 

come  business  full-time  secretary  of  the  Johnson  J.  Irby  Koon,  telegraph  editor,! 
manager  of  the  Nellis  Newspapers,  County  Progressive  Club.  Edward  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  is  the 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  Spanke  succeeds  him.  author  of  “They  Stoned  Ma  Hayden,” 

Charles  J.  Tefft,  advertising  direc-  Morry  Shadle,  sports  editor,  Coun-  novel  depicting  life  among  impover- 

ior,  Toledo  Times,  has  been  appointed  cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  resigned  ished  Southern  tenant  farmers  and 

to  the  committee  on  publicity  and  Sept.  1  to  join  the  Omaha  World-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


ing  the  significance  of  major  news 
events'  in  this  country. 

Ben  Cohen,  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 


Abbie 

an’ 

iSlats 


Since  its  first  release — a  year  and 
a  month  ago — Raeburn  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  daily 
strip  has  set  a  big-eomic  pace. 

It’s  been  our  fastest-selling  such 
feature  since  Li'l  Abner. 

Ami  today  it’s  going  faster  than 
ever.  August  was  a  recoril  month. 

Within  it  ABBIE  AN’  SL.\TS 

added  a  new  .subscriber,  on  an 
average,  every  .“i  days.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  Evan.sville  Press,  Fort 
Worth  Press,  Harlingen  Valley 
Morning  Star,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
Toledo  Blade. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  samples, 
please  let  us  know.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  them. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  19 

recently  published  by  the  Pegasus 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Damon  Runyon,  Jr.,  son  of  the  King 
Features'  columnist  and  INS  special 
writer,  this  week  transferred  from 
the  United  Press  Cleveland  bureau 
to  a  rew’rite  job  in  the  New  York 
bureau  of  INS. 

A1  Duckett,  Detroit  Times  art  edi¬ 
tor  and  cartoonist,  is  spending  his 
vacation  learning  the  tricks  of  farm¬ 
ing.  When  not  milking  the  cows  he’s 
knocking  out  a  few  landscape  paint¬ 
ings. 

Gordon  Crockett,  court  reporter. 
Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Citizen,  is  now 
night  city  editor.  The  city  court  beat 
has  been  taken  over  by  Charles  Mur¬ 
chison.  Charles  B.  Lynch,  who  has 
been  writing  feature  articles,  is  now 
city  hall  reporter.  Miss  Priscilla 
Hazen  has  been  appointed  society 
editor. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Including 

The  Jeurnoliit,  merged  1907;  N ewstaperdom, 
merfcd  192S;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 

Thla  Patented.  ReeiUnd  Csnleoti  Copyri^tod  1938 
THE  EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
JuMi  Wri^t  Brown,  Prmident  nnd  PubUiber 
Jamci  Wri^t  Brown,  Jr.,  TVm  Pnrident 
dnrln  B.  Groomei,  Trauiirer 
Chni.  T.  Stuart,  Seoratary 
Aftbur  T.  Rotji,  E^tor 
Warren  L.  Baamtt,  Director  _ 


Neil  Hester,  telegraph  editor,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Raleigh 
Safety  Council. 

Legette  Blythe,  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  staff  and  author  of  “Mar¬ 
shall  Ney:  A  Dual  Life,”  has  sold  the 
German  publication  rights  to  The 
Gustav  Weise  Verlag  of  Berlin. 

Charles  H.  Millican,  radio  editor. 
Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Evening  Times- 
Globe,  and  Mrs.  Millican  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  columnist, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  is  conva¬ 
lescing  at  Mary  Washington  Hospital, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  from  an  intesti¬ 
nal  ailment.  Physicians  said  his  con¬ 
dition  was  not  serious. 

Frank  R.  Heinze,  formerly  of 
Brooklyn  Eagle  editorial  staff,  is  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Protestant  Post, 
New  York,  which  filed  incorporation 
papers  Aug.  22. 

Keith  Kahle,  aviation  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoma  News,  has  been 
named  honorary  flight  commander  on 
the  staff  of  Acting  Governor  James 
E.  Berry  of  Oklahoma. 


Geaenl  Officec; 

Sermtcenth  Floor  Old  Timei  Bunding 
42iid  StnM  nod  Brondwny,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRynnt  MOtt.  aoSpIQM.  8055  nod  8056 


The  Oldert  Pibliihen’  nnd  AdTcrtineri'  Journal 
In  Americn 


Arthur  T.  Robb,  Ediior;  Wnmn  L.  Barnett,  Managing 
Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Aoooeiato  Editor;  Walter  E. 
Sdiniider,  h'twt  Editor;  John  J.  Clougiicr,  Marlen  E. 

Pew,  Jr. _ 

JamM  WrUt  Btowil  Jr.,  AtoUant  PMither;  Charlei  B. 
Groomea,  General  Manager;  Cbaiiea  T.  Stuart,  Adter- 

tiring  D^tdori^aMea_B^_BttM;_Cirtidation_Man^^ 

WakUngtoii,  D.  C.  Oamq)oadent;  Qenernl  Preaa  Aaeoc., 
Jnmaa  J.  Butler  nod  George  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
national  Proto  Club  BUg.,  Phone  Metropolitan  1080. 
(^loago  ComqxMtdant:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  921 
London  Ouarantoo  and  Aeeident  Building,  360  North 

Miekigan  Ast„  Tatephone  Dearborn  8771. _ 

Paeifia  Coaat  CorraQxndenti;  Campbell  Wataon,  2132 
Darby  Stroot,  Barkeler,  Cat.  Telephone:  ThorowaU  5557; 
Kan  TajjOT,  121f  North  Hobart  Boul„  Lot  Angeles,  Tele- 

phone,  Hampstead  3722. _ 

Loodoa  Ofioe:  a/a  The  Cazton  Magazine,  Grand  Build¬ 
ing,  Tra&lgar  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delafons,  Manager; 

Telephone.  WhitahaM  6861. _ 

Paris,  France  Office:  76  rue  dee  Petitt  Champa.  Manager: 
Sydney  R.  Oarlae,  telephone  Opera  66-27.  Correspond¬ 
ent:  Bernhard  Ragner,  25  But  Bennequin,  Telephone 

EtoUe  07.7a _ 

fur  Eastern  Correspondents:  Bans  R.  Johansen,  e/o 
Osaka  Malnidii,  O^a.  Jaran  and  James  Sben,  the 
Centre  News  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  China. 
Display  adrortimng  rates  effectiTe  December  1,  1937; 
gSc  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: 


Wedding  Bells 


NORMAN  M.  MacLeod,  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Morning  News  lo¬ 
cal  staff,  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Shock- 
ley  of  Bridgeville,  Del.,  in  Wilmington 
Aug.  16. 

Arthur  E.  Curtis,  public  relations 
representative  at  Miami,  Fla.,  for  Pan 
American  Airways,  to  Miss  Isabel 
Stone,  feature  writer,  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Inquirer,  in  Plymouth  (Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Miami,  Aug.  20. 
After  the  wedding  the  couple  left  on 
a  19,000-mile  airplane  trip  to  South 
America.  Mrs.  (Curtis  will  continue 
writing. 

William  Klaber,  Jr.,  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  to  Miss  Joyce  Watson 
Applegate  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  at 
Montclair  recently. 

Francis  E.  Carey,  of  Associated 
Press  editorial  staff,  Boston,  to  Miss 
Anna  G.  Carney  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
at  Fall  River  recently. 

Albert  Frederick  Brack,  of  Woburn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times  editorial  staff,  to 
Miss  Cora  Frances  Park  of  Malden, 
Mass.,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Malden, 
recently. 


am 

line* 

Agute 

1 

Time 

6 

TliBBf 

13 

Timet 

26 

Tlmea 

52  1 

TlSifeBj 

1  P»ge 

672 

$275 

$234 

$220 

$206 

$182 

336 

154 

131 

123 

116 

103 

KP*(« 

168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

HF>«e 

84 

65 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

t^Pag* 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 
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Special  Editions 


The  riugle  eolumn  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  a  coat 
of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  basis  as 
any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per  page;  $103  half  page; 
$57  quarter  page.  *Quarter,  ei^th  and  sixteenth  pages 

must  be  on  a  deSnlte  copy  sehedule. _ 

rjaasified  rates;  85c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70e  per  agate 

line  four  times. _ _ 

Situations  wanted;  60c  per  agate  line  one  time;  40c  per 
agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  the  line). 
^hseription  rates:  By  mail  paj-able  in  advanoe  United 
States  and  Island  Fossesadons,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50; 

Foreign.  $0 _ 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  sub- 
scriptions  in  any  one  organisation — whether  for  by 

the  company  or  individuals.  Three  suhactiptions  to 
separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscription 
for  three  years,  $10:  Bve  subscriptions  to  different  ad- 
dresns  for  one  yev  e^  or  one  subscription  for  &Te  years, 
$15;  ten  subaeriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years, 

$25.  Member  Asaociated  Business  Papers. _ 

rharter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  dnulations 
with  an  average  eertiSed  net  paid  “AJi.C."  as  follows: 


Six  Monthi 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dia- 
tributioD 

Jon*  30,  1938 . 

12,360 

13,212 

•  1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

•  1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

•  1965 . 

10,225 

11,333 

•  1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

•  1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

•  1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

•  1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

•  1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

•  1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

*  1928 . 

8,982 

10,223 

LINCOLN  (Neb.)  SUNDAY  JOUR¬ 
NAL  AND  STAR,  Aug.  28,  State 
Fair  Edition,  68  pages. 

Sumter  (S.  C.)  Daily  Item,  44th 
Anniversary  Edition,  44  pages  stand¬ 
ard  size,  with  rotogravure  supplement 
recently. 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News  -  Argus, 
Aug.  22,  Annual  Tobacco-Cotton  Edi¬ 
tion,  40  pages. 

Panama  American,  Panama,  R.  P., 
Aug.  5,  26  pages,  welcome  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt. 

South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Aug.  27,  Annual  Peach  Festival 
Edition,  30  pages,  4  sections. 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  Aug.  25, 
Ohio  State  Fair  Edition,  12  pages. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers, 
Aug.  30,  Back-To-School  Supplement, 
8  pages. 

Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Daily  Gazette, 
Aug.  25,  Back-To-School,  12  tabloid 
pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  Aug. 
24,  Back-To-School  Section,  18  pages, 
with  black  and  red  used  on  several 
inside  pages. 


SAILS  FOR  EUROPE 

Mrs.  Euginia  Nixon,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
widow  of  Don  M.  Nixon,  former  head  of 
the  group  of  dailies  bearing  his  name, 
shown  aboard  the  liner  Washington,  Aug. 
24  as  she  left  for  a  vacation  abroad.  The 
Nixon  group  includes  the  Wabash  Plain 
Dealer  and  Times-Star,  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  Middles- 
boro  (Ky.)  Daily  News  and  Eliiabethton 
(Tenn.)  Star. 

Press  Must  Fight 
Bureaucrats 
Soys  Tom  Clarke 

London  Journalist  Sees 
"Undermining"  of  Press 
Freedom  .  .  .  Visiting  U.  S. 

The  press  in  England,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  in  the  U.  S.,  is  in  another  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  history  when  it  must  fight 
against  bureaucrats  who  are  “striving 
to  establish  a  tighter  control  over 
newspapers,”  Tom  Clarke,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail 
and  editor  and  director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  News-Chronicle,  declared  in  a 
radio  interview  in  Minneapolis  last 
week. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  now  is  director  of 
practical  journalism  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  London,  is  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  visiting  his  daughter,  Patri¬ 
cia,  who  last  year  was  married  to 
John  Leonard,  a  Minneapolis  Journal 
reporter. 

Fears  "Undermining” 

“I  do  not  fear  any  real  frontal  at¬ 
tack  by  bureaucracy,”  Mr.  Clarke 
said,  “on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but 
I  do  not  like  the  undermining  that 
is  going  on  here  and  there  to  filch 
from  us  our  ordinary  rights.  Freedom 
of  the  press  after  all  is  freedom  of 
the  people. 

“I  feel  sincerely  that  journalism  re¬ 
quires  today  the  best  brains — better 
brains  than  ever  before — to  safeguard 
its  hard  won  frontiers  as  the  guardian 
of  democratic  liberty — as  the  unas¬ 
sailable  vehicle  of  public  opinion.” 

Discussing  freedom  of  expression 
permitted  English  papers  as  com¬ 
pared  to  American  papers,  Mr.  Clarke 
could  see  little  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence,  despite  the  fact  that  English 
libel  laws  and  contempt  of  court  pro¬ 
visions  are  more  strict  than  in 
America. 

“Since  coming  to  Minnesota,”  he 
said,  “I  have  read  several  reports 
concerning  men  in  the  hands  of  po¬ 
lice  that  no  English  paper  would 
have  got  away  with.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  papers  were  allowed  to  convict 
these  men  before  they  had  been  tried. 

“But  as  regards  criticism  of  public 
men  of  affairs,  I  think  we  in  England 


have  as  free  a  press  as  anybody 
There  is  no  censorship. 

“One  thing  I  like  about  American 
papers  is  their  extensive  foreign  cov¬ 
erage,  the  long,  well  written  and  in- 
formative  correspondence  from  peo¬ 
ple  like  Webb  Miller  and  Vincent 
Sheean.  You  have  set  a  new  standard 
in  this  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
prefer  the  English  style  of  make-up 
and  typography.  Some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  look  like  a  typographical 
cyclone. 

“If  I  could  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
large  paper  of  my  own,  I  think  1 
would  use  American  news  and  dress 
it  up  in  English  type.” 

Mr.  Clarke  said  the  prestige  d 
journalism  can  be  maintained  only  bj- 
using  better  and  more  carefully 
trained  men  on  newspapers. 

Uapepalar  Profession? 
“Assailed  on  all  sides,”  he  said, 
“the  trouble  is  that  the  press  gets 
little  support  from  the  public.  I 
don’t  remember  ever  feeling  so 
strongly  as  I  do  today  that  I  belong 
to  a  very  unpopular  profession.  Per¬ 
haps  we  are  to  blame  a  bit  for  some 
of  the  irresponsibilities  of  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  press  and  we  must  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  put  things  right 
One  of  the  things  we  can  do  is  enlist 
better  brains  to  serve  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  public.” 

His  ideal  newspaper  writer  or  edi¬ 
tor,  he  said,  would  have  a  good  pri¬ 
mary  school  education,  at  least  two 
years  in  a  university  where  among 
other  things  French,  German  and 
other  languages  would  be  studied,  a 
year  on  a  provincial  paper,  one  or 
two  years  of  travel,  and  then  at  least 
two  years  of  reporting  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper. 

The  man  who  gets  on  in  Fleet 
street  today,  Mr.  Clarke  said,  is  the 
“one  who  has  something  to  offer  the 
other  fellow  hasn’t  got,  languages, 
telephone  sense,  a  keen  sense  for  the 
heart  of  big  situations,  ability  to  win 
the  confidence  of  leading  men.” 

ADDS  4  COlInC  PAGES 

The  Wichita  Beacon  has  announced 
that  effective  Sept.  4  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  will  carry  16  pages  of  color  comics 
The  Beacon  carried  12  pages  imtil 
Jan.  1  of  this  year  when  the  number 
was  reduced  to  eight  at  the  time  the 
American  Weekly  was  added  to 
the  Sunday  Beacon.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Beacon  announced  that  it  is 
dropping  the  American  Weekly  after 
the  Sept.  4  issue. 

EDITOR  SETS  EXAMPLE 

Tired  of  campaigning  for  more 
flowers,  rock  gardens,  better  lawm 
and  landscaping,  A1  Donnan,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  New  Wilmington  (Pa) 
Globe  decided  to  set  the  example  for 
the  townsfolk.  He  constructed  a  rock 
garden  which  contained  more  than  5t 
varieties  of  cactus,  and  rocks  from  al 
parts  of  the  state.  He  believes  thal 
editorial  campaigns  are  only  half  as 
effective  as  “showing  how  it  is  done. 

333  PHOTOS  USED 

Using  333  pictures,  the  New  Orleans 
Sunday  Item-Tribune  on  Aug.  14  is¬ 
sued  in  Mayor  Maestri  Anniversary 
Section — “A  story  of  New  Orleans 
Told  in  Pictures.”  The  edition,  run¬ 
ning  34  rotogravure  pages  divided  into 
five  sections,  showed  the  develc^meni 
and  progress  of  the  city  during  the 
past  two  years. 

RAN  89,936  AD  LINES 

A  total  of  89,936  lines  of  advertising 
was  placed  in  the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal) 
Sentinel  Aug.  21,  by  local  and  nation^ 
advertisers  to  pay  tribute  to  the  news- 
uaper  celebrating  its  83rd  birth*!*)  I 
and  the  completion  of  its  new  print- 1 
ing  plant 
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Total  advertising  now  is  81% 
of  peak  year  1929  BUT— 

Newspaper  advertising  is  but 
71%  of  the  1929  total 


From  a  recent  speech  made  hy  John  Guernsey,  Economist  for  Me<lia  Records,  at  the  Detroit 
convention  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  we  have  permission  to  quote 
these  paragraphs: 

“We  said  that  the  volume  of  advertising  as  a  whole  is  hack  to  81  per  cent  of  its  1929 
peak.  But  that  is  not  true  of  newspaper  advertising,  which  is  back  to  only  71  per 
cent.  Magazines  are  hack  to  79  per  cent,  and  of  course  radio  is  far  above  the  limited 
volume  of  1929.  Radio  advertising  was  1  2.vth  of  newspaper  advertising  in  dollar 
volume  in  1929;  today  it  is  l/  5th.  Magazines  are  substantially  unchanged  at  around 
40  per  cent  of  newspaper  revenue.  There  is  no  ‘by  and  large’  in  these  figures.  They 
are  based  upon  the  United  States  Census  through  the  year  19.35,  and  Media  Records 
and  other  authoritative  sources  for  the  small  degree  of  projection  from  1935  to  1937. 
New'spapers’  proportion  of  the  total  dropped  from  69  per  cent  in  1929  to  65  per  cent 
in  1935.  But  since  1935  it  has  dropped  as  much  again,  to  61  per  cent  of  the  total. 

And  since  1935  radio  went  up  from  11  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  maga¬ 
zines  advanced  their  share  from  24  per  cent  to  27  per  cent.” 

Make  your  town  a  test  market 

Space  buyers  are  still  of  some  importance.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  discussions  about  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  space  buyers,  account  executives,  and  agency  owners.  It  is  our  belief,  based  on  25  years  of 
active  experience  in  the  newspaper  business,  that  space  buyers  represent  the  most  important  group  that  any 
newspaper  salesman  may  talk  to. 

On  our  subscription  lists  you  will  find  the  names  of  practically  all  of  the  important  space  buyers  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  from  25  years  experience  that  these  men  want  more  information  about  your 
papers.  We  know  that,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  they  pick  only  those  papers  that  they  think  will  help 
their  clients  move  more  goods  at  a  lower  net  cost.  ^  e  believe  that  the  trend  toward  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  accelerated  by  a  very  simple  device  and  that  is  for  any  daily  newspaper  publisher  to  plan  a 
12-months  schedule  in  this  paper — using  %  of  a  page,  a  quarter-page,  a  half-page  or  a  whole  page.  % 

of  a  page - 84  agate  lines,  weekly  $37.00,  for  one  year  $1924.00;  a  quarter-page - 168  agate  lines,  weekly 

$57.00,  for  one  year  $2964.00;  a  half-page — 336  agate  lines,  weekly  $103.()0,  for  one  year  $5356.00;  a 
full  page — 672  agate  lines,  weekly  $182.00,  for  one  year  $9464.00.  The  publisher  who  decides  to  obtain 
for  his  paper  the  greatest  percentage  of  test  campaigns  or  any  other  campaigns  being  released  hy  agencies, 
will  find  it  easier  to  get  this  business  if  his  story  appears  every  week  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

New  and  Free  Editor  &  Publisher  will,  at  no  cost  to  the  publisher, 

assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  continuous  schedule  of  advertising  in  this 
paper.  Our  library,  our  research  department,  and  our  copy  service  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write,  phone  or  call. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Color  Device  Simplifies 
Cameraman’s  Work 


The  last  step,  but  nevertheless  a 
very  important  one  for  color  printing, 
is  the  type  of  lighting  to  be  used  for 
projection  of  the  color  negatives. 
Much  experimenting  has  been  done 
with  different  forms  of  illumination. 
At  present  the  Saltzman  firm  is  fitting 
Fluorescent  tubes  in  its  larger  printers 
for  trial.  This  type  of  lighting  may 
solve  some  of  the  problems  now  con¬ 
fronting  photographers  who  desire  a 
source  of  light  which  will  enable  them 
to  produce  better  results  in  color 

^  ,  .  printing. 

Once  the  correct  separations  are 
made  the  average  photographer  will  New  Eastman  Ratings 
experience  very  little  difficulty  in  THE  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  just 
making  a  color  print  by  any  of  the  informed  us  that  the  new  ratings  for 
various  systems  such  as  Wash-Off  its  latest  films  are  as  follows: 


Camera  Knights 


PAUL  THRELFALL,  25  -  year  -  old 
chief  photographer  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  crashed  the  gates  of  the  city 
room  five  years 
ago  by  means  of 

fa  cheap  camera, 
_  ^  a  lot  of  enthusi- 

k  ^  asm,  and  a  radio 

fc. 

catch  police  calls. 

Told  to  “pro- 
duce  something” 
when  he  first 
sought  a  job. 
Threlfall  took 
the  advice  liter¬ 
ally.  Camping  at 
the  airport  everj- 
night  and  wait¬ 
ing  up  until  the  1  and  2  a.m.  flights 
came  through,  Threlfall  gained  recog¬ 
nition  by  coming  through  con¬ 
sistently  with  “beats”  on  noted  per- 


Paul  Threlfall 


‘Bring  me 
the 

Editor  & 
Pubiisher 
Fiie” 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


CUBSCRIBERS  usually  find  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  permanent  or  semi-permanent  value.  It  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  frequently.  The  missing  copy  may  be  the  very 
one  most  needed  as  you  enter  a  conference  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  machinery,  labor,  newsprint  or  some  other  subject 
As  a  service  to  its  readers.  Editor  &  Publisher  now 
makes  available  convenient  and  serviceable  BINDERS 
which  hold  twenty-six  issues.  These  binders  are  offered 
at  the  nominal  price  of  $7.50  for  a  set  of  two— enough 
for  one  entire  year  (single  binder,  $4.00).  These  binders 
are  sent  on  approval  and  it  is  suggested  that  you  place 
your  order  promptly  before  the  limited  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  These  binders  are  especially  made  of  the  most 
substantial  materials  and  embody  a  convenient  device 
for  inserting  each  week’s  copy  as  it  arrives. 


men 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
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TIMES  SQUARE 
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Hollywood  Beat  Calls 
For  Social  Activity 


Wm.  McCleery  Resigns 
WILLIAM  T.  McCLEERY  who,  for 
two  years  has  been  executive  editor 
of  Associated  Press  Feature  Service, 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

.»LL  he  said  was  “Hello,  dancers,” 
and  New  York’s  Madison  Square 
Garden  suddenly  changed  from  a 
place  of  seats 
md  emptiness  to 
jhive  of  squirm- 
3g  “jitterbugs.” 

For  Ed  Sullivan, 

Broadway  and 
Hollywood  col- 
■jmnist  and  mas- 
•a  of  cere¬ 
monies  had 
called  rehearsal 
for  the  fourth 
annual  Harvest 
Moon  Ball,  un¬ 
der  sponsorship 
ofthe  New  York  Ed  Sullivan 

Dflily  News. 

He  had  been  called  to  New  York 
especially  to  handle  the  affair,  after 
one  year  in  the  movie  capital.  His 
column  appears  in  28  papers  through 
the  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
Niws  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Two  Conclusions  on  Hollywood 
His  first  year  in  California  has  led 
Sullivan  to  two  very  definite  conclu¬ 
sions;  first,  Hollywood  is  without  a 
peer  in  the  field  of  publicity,  and 
second,  Hollywood  is,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  place  where  newspa¬ 
permen  most  constantly  must  mix 
their  work  with  their  social  life. 

As  for  the  publicity,  he  explained, 
it  was  far  worse  than  he  had  imag¬ 
ined.  “Elach  day  I  receive  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  pounds  of  publicity  releases 
and  I  wish  that  I  had  some  of  them 
vith  me  to  show  you.  For  instance, 
one  will  explain  in  painful  detail  how 
a  star  was  detained  from  getting  to 
•Jie  set  on  time  because  of  a  traffic 
light.  No,  I  am  not  fooling,  it’s  the 
truth!  So  it  is  not  very  long  before 
you  begin  to  throw  these  releases  out 
in  one  bunch.” 

Number  of  Publicity  Hen 
The  reason  for  this  abundance  of 
trivia  is  the  great  number  of  publicity 
tnen  connected  with  the  industry,  he 
said.  He  explained  that  to  begin  with 
every  studio  has  a  large  staff  of  men 
who  want  to  get  ahead  in  their  chosen 
field  and  consequently  write  as  much 
a.s  they  possibly  can  about  nothing  in 
particular. 

Then  every  star  is  furnished  with 
bis  or  her  publicity  man  who,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  word-pusher,  acts  as  an 
advisor,  explaining  whom  to  see  and 
whom  not  to  see. 

The  directors  in  many  cases  are 
furnished  with  publicity  men  who 
act  much  as  do  those  of  the  stars. 
The  executives  also  require  personal 
publicity  men.  'Then  there  are  pub¬ 
licity  men  for  dancers,  singers,  or¬ 
chestra  leaders  and  all  the  Hollywood 
Hopefuls. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  Mr.  Sullivan 
says,  winds  up  on  the  desks  of  the 
170  accredited  correspondents.  He 
grinned  that  the  pay-off  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  came  to  him  shortly  before  he 
left  to  come  east  when  someone  called 
Him  on  the  phone  to  get  the  name  of 
bis  publicity  man.  “A  newspaperman 
with  a  publicity  agent,  imagine  that!” 

Must  Dig  for  Nows 
"The  only  way  to  get  news  in  Hol¬ 
lywood,”  he  believes,  “is  to  get  out 
and  dig  for  it.  Of  course  you  have 
to  make  friends  who  keep  you  in- 
tormed  and  occasionally  hand  you  a 
tip  that  is  worth  while.”  And  when 
Mr.  Sullivan  said  this  he  brought  us 


around  to  his  second  conclusion, 
about  mixing  social  life  with  work. 

He  said  there  is  a  strange  set-up 
for  a  newspaperman  in  Hollywood 
because  he  is  judged  more  by  his 
appearance  and  general  social  de¬ 
meanor  than  by  what  he  writes. 

In  order  to  keep  in  the  social  swim 
and  the  good  graces  of  the  camera 
gods  and  goddesses,  a  regular  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist  must:  Be  a  member 
of  one  of  the  better  golf  clubs  (Mr. 
Sullivan  shoots  in  the  80’s);  keep  a 
box  at  the  race  track;  live  in  the 
swank  Beverly  Hills  section,  where 
rentals  are  high,  and,  because  of  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  in  that 
smug  section,  have  two  cars  so  his 
wife  can  get  out  of  the  house  while 
he  is  at  work  In  addition  he  must 
be  a  constant  party  goer  and  good 
mixer. 

High  Cost  of  Living 

'The  columnist  estimated  that  even 
at  that,  the  cost  of  living  in  Beverly 
Hills  is  about  15%  higher  than  on 
the  same  plane  of  lavishness  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Sullivan  favors  Hollywood  to 
Broadway  mainly,  he  says,  because 
many  of  the  limelighters  of  the  “older 
Broadway”  which  he  covered  for  five 
years  have  gone  west. 

In  explaining  how  he  became  a 
Broadway  columnist,  he  said  he  was 
changed  from  a  sports  writer  to  a 
chronicler  of  the  Gay  White  Way  on 
the  strength  of  a  single  column.  That 
was  while  he  was  on  the  now  defunct 
New  York  Graphic  and  when  the 
owner  of  the  paper  decided  to  be¬ 
come  sports  editor  himself  and  Sul¬ 
livan’s  column  was  slipped  back  on 
the  classified  page  alongside  of  an  ad 
for  hair  remover.  He  said  he  tapped 
out  a  column  on  how  the  loser  feels 
when  he  is  down  and  all  Broadway 
goes  clamoring  after  the  new  cham¬ 
pion.  He  had  meant  to  kid  his  boss 
with  the  column  but,  he  says,  the  boss 
thought  that  the  writing  smacked  of 
good  Broadway  writing  and  changed 
his  job.  Two  weeks  before  the 
Graphic  locked  its  doors,  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  News, 
signed  him  to  do  the  bright  light  trick 
for  his  paper. 

Following  the  Harvest  Moon  Ball, 
Ed  Sullivan  will  put  in  two  weeks’ 
personal  appearance  at  Loew’s  State 
Theater  in  New  York  and  then  will 
go  to  Chicago  for  another  jiersonal 
appearance.  He  will  then  be  off  for 
another  year  among  publicity  men 
and  society  and  work. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION 

What  is  it?  Why  do  collesre  profes¬ 
sors  .and  school  teachers  oppose  it? 
Why  docs  it  laiarantee  American 
Citizens  more  liberty  than  the  Com¬ 
munist.  Fascist  or  Nazi  forms  of 
eovemment? 

Why  is  it  taught  in  the  schools  of 
only  seven  States  of  the  Union? 

Why  is  President  Roosevelt  tryinir  to 
chantre  it?  Why  is  it  that  the  2.500.- 
000  Junior  American  Citizens  who 
come  of  votintr  a«re  every  year  do  not 
know  the  mechanics  of  the  American 
Constitutional  form  of  government? 
Who  is  back  of  the  many  political 
groups  trying  to  substitute  foreign 
isms  for  the  Americjin  Constitutional 
form  of  government  ? 

TIIK  .AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  CON¬ 
TEST,  will  answer  thme  questions  and 
hundreds  of  others  for  your  readers. 

It  is  an  ediiratlonal  contest  based  on  a 
series  of  artirles  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  I'nited  States  and  American  Citizen¬ 
ship. 

H'rffe  or  ff'lro  for  Dotaila  and  Samplo 
Artlclo 

WELLS  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

Post  Office  Box  202S 
Hollywood,  California 


Wm.  T.  McCleery 


M.  J.  Wing 


tendered  his  resignation  to  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  AP, 
Aug.  31,  to  be  effective  Sept.  30. 

Mr.  Cooper  said;  “Mr.  McCleery’s 
departure  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
AP  Feature  Service,  for  under  him  it 
has  progressed  notably.  The  Feature 
Service  stciff,  reorganized  by  him,  will 
carry  on.  No  successor  has  been 
named,  but  the  editorial  production 
will  be  supervised  by  M.  J.  Wing,  who 
has  been  news  editor  imder  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cleery.” 

"A  Lot  I  Wont  to  Learn" 

Mr.  McCleery  made  no  announce¬ 
ment  as  to  his  future  plans,  saying;  “I 
am  resigning  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  AP  Feature  Service  can  go 
on  to  greater  success  without  further 
help  from  me.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  I  want  to  learn.  I  hope  to  find 
an  opportunity  to  learn  them.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  AP,  from  the  general  man¬ 
ager  down,  has  been  helpful  to  me 
during  the  reconstruction  efforts  I 
have  made  in  this  department,  and  for 
all  of  them  I  shall  always  hold  deep 
affection.” 

Mr.  McCleery  began  newspaper 


work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  in  1928  while 
he  was  attending  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  In  1931,  following  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  joined  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald.  He  stayed  there  until 
October  of  that  year  when  he  left  to 
become  associated  with  general  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  of  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York.  In  1933  he  joined 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  AP  bureau  as 
a  reporter.  The  following  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  feature  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  service.  Since  then  he  has  acted 
as  comics  editor,  news  editor  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Bom  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in  1904, 
,Mr.  Wing,  who  is  popularly  known 
as  “Joe  Wing,”  but  whose  real  name 
is  Maurice  John  Wing,  first  joined 
the  AP  in  1929  as  a  mail  editor.  He 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  work 
in  1930,  while  in  the  Lincoln,  Neb., 
AP  Bureau,  in  covering  alone  the 
world’s  largest  bank  robbery  in  which 
a  gang  of  machine-gunners  took  from 
the  Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  $2,500,000  in  cash  and  securities. 

Mr.  Wing  attended  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Chemical  Society  News 

ROBERT  POTTER,  Science  Service 

chemistry  editor,  will  be  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  Sept.  5-8  to  report  the  fall 
convention  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  client  newspapers. 

Photo  of  Monastery 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  the  ancient  St. 

Katherine’s  Monastery,  on  Mount 
Sinai,  Arabia,  is  being  supplied  to  its 
clients  by  the  Ellis  Service,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.  This  is  in  connection  with 
the  special  lessons  on  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  which  will  be  in  use  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  North  America 
during  the  next  three  months. 


Collyeirs'  Turf  and 
All  Sports  Features 

Syndicated  to 

Leading  Newspapers 
Daily  and  Weekly 


TRADE  MARK  RECl 
U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Used  by 
Sports  Editors 
of  Daily 
Newspapers 
from 

Coast  to  Coast 


COLLYERS’  Service  covers  major  sports  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  specialized  manner.  Its  news  and 
forecasts  in  the  field  of  sports  can  be  as  all- 
inclusive  as  progressive  sports  editors  want  them 
to  be.  Syndication  rates  are  based  fairly  on  popu¬ 
lation  and  circulation.  Newspapers  in  big  cities 
and  small  towns  can  afford  to  use  these  informing 
and  helpful  features.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  circulation  builders  extant. 

Collyer’s  COMMENT  and  SELECTIONS 

(Released  Daily  by  Wire) 

This  Feature,  on  the  wires  every  day  except  Sun¬ 
days  promptly  at  2  P.  M.  TODAY,  gives  TO¬ 
MORROW'S  Comment  and  Selections  at  all  Tracks  i 
and  covers  probable  winners,  Odds,  and  Jockey 
Assignments — a  specialized  handicapping  service 
supported  by  Collyers’  own  staff  of  fact  finders  sta¬ 
tioned  at  all  tracks  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada.  Av¬ 
erage  length,  SOO  to  700  words,  depending  on  num¬ 
ber  of  tracks  in  operation.  | 

Col.yer’s  A  l-Sports  Week  y  Syndication 

( Air  Mail,  for  Release  Fridays)  j 

This  Feature  provides  news  highlights  and  Fore-  I 
casts  of  all  major  sports  events  in  season:  Foot-  | 
ball — probable  winners  and  probable  scores;  Major 
League  Baseball  games  and  probable  winners;  | 
Hockey,  Boxing  Events,  Harness  Racing.  Turf  News 
(without  selections),  and  other  seasonal  sports 
news  of  the  week.  Average  length  from  1  to  3 
columns. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Sample  Releases  and  Rates. 
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Agency  Men’s  Problems 
Discussed  By  Resor 

Collaborates  With  W.  G.  Palmer  on  Review  of 
Growth  and  Functions  of  Agencies  .  .  .  Paper 
To  Be  Studied  by  Management  Congress 


STANLEY  RESOR,  president,  and 
William  G.  Palmer,  vice-president, 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corporation,  New  York,  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  article  on  “The  Growth  and 
Function  of  the  Advertising  Agency” 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  at 
the  Seventh  International  Manage¬ 
ment  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Sept.  19  to  23. 

Aside  from  revealing  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine  work  of  an  advertising  agency, 
the  article  tells  of  special  problems 
arising  in  the  modern  agency  and  the 
work  done  to  meet  them.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “special  problems”  had  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Thompson  agency, 
Mr.  Resor  reveals: 

"How  to  combat  unfortunate  and 
unfair  'high  price'  propaganda  about 
client's  products. 

“Need  for  publicity  articles  on  cost 
of  materials  of  entire  industry  in  com¬ 
parison  with  client's  materials.  Stud¬ 
ies  were,  of  course,  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  these  articles. 

“Meetings  with  a  group  representing 
industry  to  discuss  a  new  type  of  pro¬ 
motion.  As  a  result  7  full-page  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  were  prepared 
for  the  industry. 

“Plan  on  motion  pictures  evolved. 
“Talks  at  clients’  sales  meetings. 
"Magazine  editorial  prepared,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  accepted  for  publication.'’ 

Evolution  of  Aqency 
The  article  outlines  the  evolution 
of  the  advertising  agency  from  the 
early  stages  of  “space  hawking”  and 
“idea  hawking”  to  the  present  day 
status  of  professional  counsellor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  long  range  success 
of  advertising  policies.  Emphasizing 
that  agencies  do  more  than  write  copy 
and  create  slogans,  the  Thompson  ex¬ 
ecutives  state  “they  have  highly  de¬ 
veloped  facilities  for  aiding  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  the  development  of  his 
product,  in  planning*  its  introduction 
and  sale,  and  in  producing  jointly 
with  him  the  appeal  which  will  create 
for  it  a  sufficiently  broad  market  to 
enable  him  to  pass  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  values  made  possible  by 
large  scale  production. 

“While  advertising  itself  is  as  old 
as  history,  the  history  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  America  goes  back 
only  to  the  early  1840’s,”  the  article 
states.  National  advertising  was  vir¬ 
tually  unknown  at  that  time  and  the 
first  agencies  were  merely  space  buy¬ 
ing  organizations. 

“These  firms  prospered  as  adver¬ 
tising  expanded  through  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  space  buying  facilities 
which  they  offered.  As  time  went  on, 
certain  of  these  ‘agencies’  became  ex¬ 
clusive  representatives  of  groups  of 
newspapers  or  other  periodicals.  Some 
began  to  buy  blocks  of  space  in  peri¬ 
odicals  for  their  own  account  and  then 
to  resell  this  space  to  advertisers  at 
such  prices  as  they  were  able  to  get 
for  it.  There  was  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  standardization  of  rates. 

Advertising  Pioneers 
“This  sort  of  activity  continued  to  be 
their  main  business  until  the  early 
90’ s,”  Mr.  Resor  writes  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  outstanding  names  of  that 
period  in  advertising;  Volney  B. 
Palmer,  George  P.  Rowell,  N.  W.  Ayer, 


Lord  and  Thomas,  Carlton  and  Smith 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

“In  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  1900,  events  took  place  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  advertising  agency  as  we 
know  it  today.  During  the  earlier 
period,  agencies  were  competing  with 
one  another  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
one  being  willing  to  sell  space  at  a 
better  price  than  the  other.  Now. 
starting  with  the  epoch-making  con¬ 
tract  made  between  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  an  agency  (1901) , 
the  policy  of  publishers  grew  apace  in 
fixing  definite  rates  for  their  space  to 
all  agencies,  paying  fixed  commissions 
to  acceptable  agencies  and  refusing  to 
allow  the  agency  discount  to  adver¬ 
tisers  direct  or  to  unacceptable  agen¬ 
cies. 

“In  the  process  of  evolution  which 
followed  during  the  decade  1900- 
1910  there  developed  a  general  adop¬ 
tion  by  agents  of  a  policy  of  working 
exclusively  for  one  advertiser  in  a 
given  line  of  trade.  This  definitely 
marked  a  new  conception  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser-agency  relationship,”  Mr. 
Resor  writes. 

Typical  Agency  Duties 
In  describing  what  a  typical  agency 
accomplishes,  Mr.  Resor  gives  a  “par¬ 
tial  record  of  work  on  one  account  in 
our  organization  during  three  of  the 
early  months  of  this  year: 

“Sixteen  different  products  have 
been  worked  on. 

“Sixty-five  advertisements  for  trade 
papers,  consumer  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  have  been  prepared. 

“Forty-eight  5-minute  radio  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  written,  discussed 
with  the  client,  approved,  recorded 
and  records  of  these  programs  distrib¬ 
uted  to  radio  stations. 

“Twenty-five  important  news  items 
were  written,  discussed  with  client, 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  some 
600  newspapers. 

“The  agency’s  media,  copy,  art,  traf¬ 
fic,  radio,  research,  publicity,  legal  and 
billing  departments  have  all  had  work 
to  do,  involving  the  part  time  of  no 
less  than  100  people. 

New  Advertising  Problem 
Mr.  Resor  and  Mr.  Palmer  concluded 
with  a  description  of  a  new  problem 
in  advertising.  They  described  the 
breeding  of  distrust  and  the  distortion 
of  facts  which  in  the  last  few  years 
have  attacked  various  industries  and 
stated  the  Scime  principles,  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  to  products,  must  be 
made  to  create  understanding  in  place 
of  misunderstanding. 

Their  agency,  they  reported,  for  the 
last  three  years  has  had  a  group  of 
ex{)erienced  men  working  along  the 
following  lines: 

“1.  Experimenting  in  the  use  of 
simplified,  graphic  presentations  of 
complex  economic  theories. 

“2.  Collecting  from  both  domestic 
and  foreign  sources,  material  showing 
unusual  graphic  presentations  of  sta¬ 
tistics. 

“3.  Assembling  and  studying  sam¬ 
ples  of  government  and  pressure  group 
propaganda  methods  throughout  the 
world  for  influencing  masses. 

“4.  Broadening  the  financial  news 
items  sent  out  on  behalf  of  our  clients 
to  include  news  of  current  accomplish¬ 


ments  and  present  management  pol¬ 
icies,  to  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  company  and 
its  stockholders,  employes  and  the 
public. 

“5.  Preparing  special  reports  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  cities  where  plants  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

“6.  Breaking  down  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  into  some  dozen  classifica¬ 
tions  in  order  that  they  may  be  stud¬ 
ied  separately,  improved  and  co-ordi¬ 
nated.” 

The  Resor-Palmer  article  will  not  be 
read  at  the  Congress  but  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  discu-ssion.  There  are  to 
be  six  simultaneous  technical  sessions 
for  the  discussion  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  management  techniques.  At 
the  general  sessions  addresses  will  be 
given  in  pairs  to  introduce  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign  points  of  view  upon 
economic  and  social  forces  affecting 
enterprises  in  present  day  society. 
Executives  on  Committees 
Many  printing,  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  are  on  various 
committees  for  the  Congress.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

AtlviMiry  cniincii:  Kenneth  ('.  pres- 

i*!ent.  the  U\tll  Street  Journa!:  James  li. 
McGraw.  Jr.,  pre-'iilent.  Mcdraw-Hill  l*uh- 
lishiiiK  Otnipany;  Malcolm  Muir,  president  and 
publisher.  X t'^esu'erk :  William  H.  Warner, 
president.  McCall  Corjwtration :  and  Arthur  1). 
Whiteside,  president.  Dun  &  Hradstrcct.  Inc. 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Meloney.  c«litor,  This  HVcfr, 
is  chairman  of  the  home  management  com¬ 
mittee.  Thomas  R.  Jones,  presitlent,  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Faiintlers.  Inc.,  is  a  vice-chairman 
of  the  co-ordinating  committee.  Frank  K. 
Mullen,  manager  of  department  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  is  vice- 
chairnuin  of  the  Committee  cm  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

.\mong  the  nieml>ers  of  the  commerce  and 
industry  committee,  of  which  Ix'wis  11.  Brown 
is  chairman,  are:  Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vice-president.  Xt'^v  York  Times;  H.  C.  Forbes, 
president.  I'orlK's  Publishing  Company;  Kdgar 
Kobak.  vice-president,  I»rd  &  Thomas;  Mal¬ 
colm  Muir,  president,  Newsweek;  Charles 
Presbrey.  president.  Frank  Preshrey  Company; 

K.  F.  MeSweeney,  Jr.,  vice-president.  J.  H. 
Lyon  Comi>any;  and  Messrs.  Jones  atid  .Me- 
Graw. 

Others  serving  cm  committt*es  are:  Miss 
Eloise  Davison,  director.  Home  Institute.  Xe7V 
York  fieriild  Tribune:  Miss  Katharine  A. 
Fisher,  director,  (imni  Housekeekif^tt  Institute; 
Miss  Gertrude  B.  I,Mane,  editor.  lYonuin’s  Home 
Companion ;  Miss  Grace  L.  Pennock.  associate 
editor.  Ladies  Home  Journa!:  Mrs.  Helen 
Rogers  Reid,  vice-president.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Miss  Kathleen  Robertson,  home  re¬ 
search  director,  McCall  Corj^oration;  an<l  Miss 
Dorothy  Thompson,  columnist,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Among  those  contributing  papers  and  their 
subjects  are:  Wroe  .\ldcrson,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  “The 
Merits  of  Selective  Selling'*;  C.  B.  Larrabee, 
Printers'  Ink  Publications,  “The  Co-ordination 
of  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion**;  Dr. 
Willaril  L.  Thorp.  ediUir,  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
“Pricing  Policies  and  Customer  Classitication’*; 
F.  R.  Coutant.  director  of  research.  Pe»llar  & 
Ryan.  Inc.,  “Profitable  Marketing  Through 
Scienlihcally  Planner!  Advertising*’;  and  Dr. 

L.  D.  II.  Weld,  director  of  research  for  Mc¬ 
Cann,  Erickson,  Inc..  “Scientific  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Regional  Sales  Potentials.** 

The  Congress  is  made  possible  through  the 
financial  support  of  corporations,  firms,  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  individuals,  among  whom  are  the 
following  newspaper  executives: 

Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler.  New  York  Times; 
Norman  Allderdice.  Frank  M.  Knox  Company; 
John  Stewart  Bryan.  Riehmond  Xe^vs-Leader; 
Edward  II.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  Xeivs; 
William  T.  Dewart  and  Thomas  \V.  Dewart, 
Xnv  Fort  Aim.  Inc.;  F'rank  E.  Gann^t,  the 
(iannett  Company,  Inc.;  Richard  Grozier,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post;  Kenneth  Ilogate,  \Nall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal;  Roy  Howarrl.  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
Xe7vs;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
William  S.  Paley.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  E. 
Lansing  Ray.  St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York 
Times;  S.  E.  Th<»mason,  Chicago  Times. 


Former  Partner 
Of  J.  P.  Morgan 
Starts  Weekly 

As  the  first  edition  of  the  new  Mount 
Desert  Herald  rolled  from  its  press 
Aug.  11,  the  staid  resort  town  of  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  was  treated  to  the  open¬ 
ing  blast  of  a  newspaper  “war.” 

Financed  by  William  Pierson  Ham¬ 
ilton,  former  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  great  grandson  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  maintains  an  elaborate 
summer  residence  in  that  community. 
Mount  Desert  Island’s  newest  weekly 
made  a  strong  bid  for  supremacy  over 
the  long  established  Bar  Harbor  Times 
that  has  held  the  local  press  monop¬ 
oly  unchallenged  up  until  the  presen* 
time. 

Edited  and  published  by  Charles 
Rollins,  former  compositor  and  print¬ 
ing  foreman  of  the  older  paper,  the 
Herald  is  controlled  by  an  unpaid 
advisory  committee  which  includes  Dr 
Clarence  Cook  Little,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer;  Dr.  Stanley  J.  K 
Nowak,  consulting  surgeon  of  Harvard 
University  and  Mount  Desert  Island 
Hospital,  together  with  two  officials  of 
Bar  Harbor’s  First  National  Bank 
Mr.  Hamilton  keeps  himself  some¬ 
what  to  the  background  in  this  latest 
venture.  His  time  is  largely  devoted 
to  raising  prize  horses,  dogs  and  live¬ 
stock.  He  also  operates  a  model 
dairy  on  the  island. 

A  refusal  of  the  owners  of  the  Bar 
Harbor  Times  to  sell  their  paper  was 
Hamilton’s  underlying  motive  in  start 
ing  the  new  one.  Editor  Rollins 
stated  4,000  copies  of  each  of  the  first 
two  issues  had  been  placed  on  sale  and 
demand  had  “exceeded  expectations. 

"Not  Room  for  Two  Papers" 
“There  isn’t  room  for  two  papers  on 
Mount  Desert”  was  the  opinion  of 
Clarice  Hall  Hamlin,  editor  of  the 
Times.  She  added  philosophically 
that  “If  we’re  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  field,  we’ll  go  out.’’  The 
older  weekly  has  a  circulation  of  2,200. 
most  of  whom  are  regular  subscriber: 

The  Herald  is  advocating  a  wide, 
three-way  road  for  the  46  miles  of 
highway  between  Bangor  and  Bar 
Harbor.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  Times 
editor,  who  feels  such  a  project  is  an 
unwarranted  expense  and  that  strict 
traffic  law  enforcement  on  these  nar 
row,  winding  roads,  will  keep  acci 
dents  at  a  minimum. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  does  not  intend  to  alte; 
her  paper’s  policy  of  ignoring  loca. 
police  news  because  it  “hurts  more 
people  than  it  helps,”  and  “The  Bango: 
dailies  give  adequate  coverage  to  thi 
island’s  crime  stories.” 


HEADS  ALUMNI  GROUP 

James  C.  Kiper,  executive  secretary 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indiana  University  Alumni 
Association  of  Chicago. 
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Estes  Outlines  “Road 
Ahead”  for  ICMA 
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Tells  of  Carrier  Boy  Situation 
and  Need  for  Alert  Circulation 
Men  to  Aid  Publishers 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


JACK  ESTES  is  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
we’re  in  Chicago,  but  we  attempted 
this  week  to  “interview”  the  president 
of  the  Intema- 
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tional  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’ 
Association,  via 
the  mail.  We 
asked  the  Dallas 
News  circulation 
manager  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the 
pertinent  prob¬ 
lems  confronting 
circulators,  gen¬ 
erally,  and  to  tell 
us  something 
Jack  Estes  about  the  aims 

and  purposes  of 
ICMA  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Estes  began  by  citing  recent 
decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  that  newspaper  boys 
operating  under  the  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  such  as  that  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
are  not  employes,  but  independent 
contractors.  Viewing  the  carrier  boy 
situation  as  a  whole,  he  said: 

Credits  Howard  Stodghill 
“Nearly  700,000  business  men— at 
least  ‘men  of  the  future’  in  their  teens 
—are  in  business  today  because  one 
of  the  regulating  arms  of  the  federal 
government  did  not  encircle  their 
bodies  and  force  them  to  liquidate 
their  enterprises  and  work  for  a 
salary. 

“The  ICMA  less  than  a  decade  ago 
knew  nothing  of  the  oncoming  Social 
Security  Act.  But  these  newspaper¬ 
men,  following  the  lead  and  sharing 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  founder  of 
the  Little  Merchant  idea — Howard  W. 
Stodghill — set  up  and  perpetuated  a 
plan  of  training  boys  in  newspapier 
service.  So  today,  after  attempts  of 
varying  intensity  and  from  miscel¬ 
laneous  quarters  have  spent  their 
courses,  independent  newspaper  boy 
carriers  are  broadly  recognized  as 
such,  within  the  meaning  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  Their  busi¬ 
nesses  have  been  saved  because  these 
youngsters  were  fortified  by  training 
snd  principle  to  earn  for  themselves 
more  than  $2,000,000  a  week — not  for 
current  spiending  money,  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  funds  to  assist  fam¬ 
ily  dejjendents  and  for  providing 
wearing  apparel  and  means  to  take 
these  youngsters  to  college.” 

Reviews  Carrier  Sitaation 
Mr.  Estes  pointed  out  the  position 
of  ^e  newspaper  boy  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  was  by  no  means 
one  of  certainty  when  there  was  a 
cush  to  classify  every  known  salaried 
employe  into  the  ranks  of  salary  tax¬ 
payers.  “These  boys  who  had  routes 
Were  unchallenged  as  Little  Mer¬ 
chants,  but  Uncle  Sam  was  slow  to 
give  them  the  nod,”  he  stated.  “Then 
came  months  of  hazy  ideas,  con¬ 
tradictory  interpretations  and  unau¬ 
thorized  rulings.  But  the  principle 
of  boy  work  and  business  routine  did 
not  change  with  the  whims,  ideas  and 
Jesses  of  men  in  Washington  and  at 
the  Capitols  of  48  states. 

So  today,  while  there  is  no  boast 
I  of  a  universal  verdict,  the  indepien- 
I  dent  newspaper  carrier  is  not  an  em¬ 


ploye  and  is  not  subject  to  Social 
Security  tax.  Tribunals,  one  after 
another,  including  some  higher 
branches  of  jurisdiction,  have  said 
that  these  thousands  of  newspaper 
merchants  are  in  fact,  rather  than  in 
fancy,  merchants  and  business  men  in 
their  own  rights.” 

Seeks  to  Strengthen  ICMA 
The  ICMA  president  declared  the 
number  one  objective  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  during  1938-39  is  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  service  of  its  members  to 
publishers.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
increasing  subscription  revenues  the 
past  two  years,  he  said,  has  been  due 
to  efforts  of  circulation  managers,  who 
not  only  caught  the  spark  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  from  publishers,  who  knew 
rate-raising  was  imperative,  but  by 
their  driving  force  and  practical 
knowledge  were  able  to  do  the  job 
with  minimum  losses. 

“Closely  akin  to  efforts  of  circula¬ 
tion  men  in  their  drive  to  perpetuate 
the  principles  of  independency  in 
newspaper  boy  relations  with  pub¬ 
lisher  and  subscriber,  have  been  ac¬ 
tivities  of  ICMA  members  to  discour¬ 
age  adoption  by  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  states  of  the  so-called  Child 
Labor  Amendment,”  he  asserted. 
“Credit  for  defeat  in  several  states 
has  been  freely  given  to  circulation 
men.  Foes  of  this  measure  were 
moved  not  to  tolerate  ‘sweat-shop’ 
conditions,  but  to  defend  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  carrier  boys  and  to 
guarantee  a  continuity  of  excellent 
service  fierformed  by  boys  in  their 
teens.” 

Viewing  the  road  ahead,  Mr.  Estes 
pointed  out  more  perplexing  things 
are  happening  to  circulation  men  to¬ 
day  than  during  any  other  period  in 
our  history.  “Circulation  directors 
must  be  able  to  meet  these  problems 
as  they  arise,”  he  said.  “Tlierefore, 
the  ICMA  clinic  on  circulation  func¬ 
tions  the  year  around.”  He  explained 
the  association’s  membership  roll  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  more  so-called 
small  newspapers  than  larger  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  “Thus  the  little  daily 
has  at  its  disposal  the  full  force  of 
knowledge  to  meet  many  problems,” 
he  added. 

Average  Revenues  Study 

ONE  HUNDRED  average-sized  In¬ 
land  and  Southern  dailies,  submit¬ 
ting  reports  for  1937,  had  an  average 
total  revenue  per  subscriber  for  the 
year  from  all  sources  (advertising, 
circulation  and  miscellaneous)  of 
$17.46,  on  the  basis  of  calculations 
made  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation's  central  office.  Total  1937 
revenue  reported  by  each  newspaper 
was  divided  by  the  average  number  of  , 
papers  circulated  daily  and/or  Sunday 
to  arrive  at  total  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber. 

The  lowest  total  for  any  one  paper 
was  $8.97  per  subscriber,  representing 
a  paper  in  the  5,000  to  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  group.  Highest  revenue  per 
subscriber  was  $31.60,  attained  by  a 
paper  in  the  12,500-15,000  class.  Group 
averages  follow: 

e.ronp  ,\  (2.000  3.000)— $19.21;  Group  B 
(3.4.000)— $16.63;  Group  C  (4-5,000)— $15.53; 
Group  1)  (5-6.000)^ — $16.5”;  Group  E  (6-8,000) 


$17.38;  Group  F  (8-10.000)— $17.25 ;  Group 
G  (10-12,500)— $18.37;  Group  II  (12%-15,- 
000)— $18.28;  Group  I  (15-20.000)— $18.66; 
Grorp  J  (20-25.000) —$17.21 ;  Group  K  (25- 
35,000)— $19.23;  Group  L  (35-50,000)— $15.89. 

Fall  Promotions  Begin 

WITH  SUMMER  vacationists  back 
home,  the  1938  fall  drive  for  cir¬ 
culation  is  under  way,  as  evidenced 
by  reports  received  from  four  papers 
this  week.  The  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Nashville  Banner  has 
launched  a  new  book  promotion,  “The 
Story  of  Man,”  a  10-volume  junior 
science  series,  using  color  in  full  pages 
and  double  trucks.  The  announce¬ 
ment  ads  marked  the  first  use  of  color 
by  the  two  pajiers.  The  books  are 
being  offered  on  a  coupon  basis  at  6^ 
cents  each.  The  Tennessean  and  the 
Banner  obtained  the  books  from 
American  Publishers  Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Two  carrier  contests  came  to  our 
attention,  including  the  “bequest”  left 
to  Atlanta  Journal  carriers  by  the  late 
“John  Doe”  and  third  annual  W.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  Plaque  contest  for  carriers, 
sponsored  by  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
Both  contests  have  novel  features 
which  we  will  cover  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

Daily  Sponsors  Movie 

THE  Chicago  Times’  all-local  motion 
picture,  “It  Happened  in  Chicago,” 
made  its  bow  this  week  at  a  local 
loop  theater.  The  picture  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Times  as  a  good-will 
promotion  to  provide  Chicago  ama¬ 
teurs  with  an  opportvmity  to  act  in  a 
movie,  which  was  written  by  Russ 
Stewart,  Times  promotion  manager. 
More  than  13.000  persons  entered  the 
tryouts  from  which  the  cast  was 
chosen.  A  premiere  showing  of  the 
film  was  staged  with  all  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  Hollywood  opening 
night. 


To’wn  Honors  Editor 
On  80th  Birthday 

Alvah  Eastman,  editor  of  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times,  was  the 
recipient  of  many  civic  honors  Aug. 
23  on  his  80th  birthday  anniversary. 
Almost  the  entire  town  participate 
but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  which  Eastman 
had  been  member  since  their  begin¬ 
nings,  led  all  others. 

Among  the  principal  addresses  at  a 
diimer  honoring  the  editor  were  those 
by  George  Selke,  president  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Teachers’  College  at  St. 
Cloud,  who  presented  Eastman  a  book 
containing  congratulations  from  200 
persons  of  St.  Cloud  and  elsewhere, 
H.  Z.  Mitchell,  publisher,  Bemidji 
(Minn.)  Pioneer,  who  worked  as  city 
editor  for  Eastman  a  quarter  century 
ago,  and  Congressman  Harold  Knut¬ 
son,  also  a  former  employe. 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

Departing  from  its  usual  hotel  meet¬ 
ing,  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  will  be 
held  Sept.  18-20  aboard  the  Old  Bay 
Line  steamer  sailing  from  Baltimore 
Sept.  18  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  the 
meeting  will  be  held  when  the  steamer 
docks. 

■ 

LEARY  CRITICALLY  ILL 

John  J.  Leary,  Jr.  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  is  critically  ill  at  Sib¬ 
ley  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Leary  was  former  labor  editor  of  the 
old  New  York  World. 

OHIO  MEETING 

Fall  convention  of  the  Ohio  Cir- 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  will  be 
held  at  the  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Oct. 
6  and  7. 


±  UBLISHERS  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  INC.,  America’s 
oldest,  best  known  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  organization,  has 
available  for  your  newspaper  a 
dignified,  tested  and  proved  reader- 
interest  circulation  plan.  A  plan 
that  will  produce  verified  6  months 
contract  subs  in  volume.  A  plan 
that  requires  no  risk,  gamble  or 
cash  outlay  on  your  part.  A  line 
from  you  will  bring  complete 
details  by  return  mail.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  will  be  entailed,  of  course. 


Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York 
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Independent  Papers 
"Speak  Up"  for  Murphy 

Publishers  and  editors  of  politically 
independent  newspapers  of  Michigan 
will  tender  to  Gov.  Frank  Murphy 
and  the  state  administrative  board  a 
testimonial  dinner  Sept.  16  at  Hotel 
Olds  in  Lansing.  John  Pope,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Grandville  Star -Alliance,  is 
secretary  of  the  group,  while  Scarth 
Inglis,  publisher,  Galesburg  Argus,  is 
chairman.  In  announcing  the  dinner 
Mr.  Inglis  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“A  number  of  newspapermen,  polit¬ 
ically  independent,  are  not  sympathetic 
with  the  attitude  of  a  part  of  the  press 
of  Michigan.  Many  newspapers  have 
at  no  time  had  a  single  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  numerous  acts  of 
good  government  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  administration. 
We  protest  this  seemingly  unfair 
method  of  journalism  in  politics  in  our 
state.  We  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  independent  newspapermen  to 
speak  up — to  coimter  the  statements 
and  claims  and  charges  circulated 
without  restraint  which  are  not 
founded  on  fact  and  are  unfair  to 
the  reader.” 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Gcche  N.  Y.  Post  Mrmrtgpr  tive  layout  of  16  pictimes  showed  the  mcnt  store  sales,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 

A  DTjrvTTCT'rtt/rx'MT'  r>ooV„^  oe  progTeSS  of  a  classified  ad  from  the  Manufacturing  Co..  “Selling— How  to  Make 

APPOINTMENT  of  Mac  Cache  as  ^  receint  bv  “Miss  Classi-  'our  Sale  a  Goml  Show”;  Jan.  9;  Mason  Brit. 

promotion  manager  of  the  New  ^  J  »  nT-ottir  wmino  tBino  wVin  *“"•  chaimran  of  hoard.  Advertising  Federa- 

York  Post  was  announced  Sept.  1  by  ®  etty  y  S  no"  of  America,  vice^hairman  of  hoard, 

Paul  Rarazen.  di-  takes  the  ads  over  the  telephone,  to  the  McGr.aw  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  “Business  Paper 
rector  of  sales  moment  of  its  being  read  in  the  homes  .\dvertising”:  Jan.  12:  Ernest  H.  Whitney, 

,  r^eoror.tir.n  of  Chronicle  SUbscribcrs.  Pictures  president.  Whitney-Paddenburg,  Inc..  “Print. 

Mr  cK  suT’  show  the  ad  being  set  in  type,  proof-  ing  and  Lithography”;  Jan.  16:  Frank  Egner, 
Mr.  IjaCiie  sue-  assistant  vice-president  in  charge  of  mail  order 

ceeds  John  A.  read  and  made-up  into  the  page,  show  department,  McGraw.Hill  Book  Co..  “Direct 
Stevenson,  re-  the  mats  being  rolled,  the  plates  Mail”;  Jan.  19:  Sam  G.  Wingfield,  public  re- 
ciffnpd  who' was  cast,  the  papers  coming  off  the  press  lations  counsel.  Sam  G.  Wingfield  Associates, 
brought  to  New  and  being  delivered  by  Chroniole 

York  from  Sid-  carriers.  Lily-Tulip  Cup  Corp.,  “Sales  Promo, 

ney,  Australia,  tion”;  Jan.  30:  West  Coast  Studios.  “Motion 

by  Mr.  Sarazen  Milk  in  Minneapolis  picture  ami  its  Relation  to  Advertising  and 

more  than  two  A  24-PAGE  tabloid  section  has  been  2=  Lew  Ilahn.  general  manager  and 

years  ago.  issued  by  the  Mitinedpolis  Joumal  treasurer,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn., 

Mr.  Cache  has  showing  in  complete  and  impressive  “Retail  .\dvertising*’;  Feb.  6:  Elmer  Wheeler, 
Mac  Gache  been  with  the  detail  the  paper’s  promotion  of  Na-  S", 

,  ,,h  P  Menu,.  It  i,  .valuable  .''jl'lfAtv* 

partment  of  the  Fost  lor  tnree  years,  handbook  for  promotion  people,  show-  and  Selling." 
before  which  he  was  associated  ing  them  how  a  newspaper’s  entire  ■ 

Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc.,  New  York  facilities  can  be  effectively  marshalled 

agency.  i  .1  behind  such  promotions  as  “Drink  •NtW  VJMAllA  r'AFtaK 

Mr.  Stevenson  will  go  to  Englarm  Milk”  and  “Eat  More  Butter.”  David  Blacker,  head  of  the  Blacker 

where  he  will  do  promotion  work.  Reproduced  in  the  section  are  front-  Publishing  Co.,  Omaha,  recently 

page  stories  and  other  news  items  run  annovmced  a  new  newspaper,  Omaha 

McMahon  to  Speak  during  the  month,  editorials,  woman’s  Post,  to  start  publication  Sept.  16. 

JAMES  A.  McMAHON,  former  copy  page  recipes  and  hints  to  housewives.  The  Post  will  start  as  a  weekly 
chief  of  the  Gardner  Advertising  and  picture  page  features.  Reproduced  Blacker  said,  and  he  expects  to  ex- 
Company  and  now  head  of  his  own  also  are  samples  of  the  Dairy  Jingle  pand  to  a  semi-weekly  in  three 
agency,  will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  Contest  which  the  paper  ran  through  months  and  a  daily  within  six  months. 
New  York  Newspaper  Promotion  the  month,  and  its  promotion  behind  A  subscription  list  of  20,000  has  been 
Group  luncheon  next  Wednesday,  the  “Umbrella  Court,”  a  question-and-  obtained  at  rate  of  10  cents  a  monA. 
Sept.  7,  at  the  Advertising  Club.  With  answer  radio  program  which  was  de-  James  R.  O’Hanlon  Jr.,  former  city 
this  luncheon,  the  group  resumes  its  voted  to  the  dairy  promotion  during  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News,  and 
monthly  meetings,  suspended  during  the  month.  recently  been  with  Associated  Press 

the  summer.  Ken  Mason,  president  The  Journal  enlisted  the  co-opera-  Chicago,  will  head  editorial  staff, 

of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  tion  of  other  newspapers  in  this  dairy  paper  will  be  in  digest  form  in 

Association,  is  also  chairman  of  the  promotion,  and  a  page  of  clippings  a  liberal  style.  Blacker  also  pub- 

New  York  group.  from  the  hundreds  of  co-operating  hshes  the  Dundee  News  and  South 

newspapers  is  also  shown.  OmaJia  Sttti,  weekly  giveaways,  and 

"n  •  l^*e  Jewish  Press. 
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Local  Ad  Makes  Good  Va^OUrS©  dCnGaUi© 

EVIDENTLY  feeling  that  the  specific  Importent  advertising  executives 
is  always  better  than  the  general,  are  scheduled  for  the  Advertising  and 
the  Norjolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led-  v ^  n 

ger-Dispatch  increased  the  effective-  ° 

Lss  of  krecent  Bureau  of  Advertising  '^"^er  of  1938-39.  The  following 
promotion  by  localizing  it.  speakers  and  topics  was 

,  j  released  this  week.  Lectures  will  be 
The  Bureaus  promotion  consisted  t^e  auditorium  of  the  Engineering 
of  an  advertisement  bearmg  Ae  gen-  Societies  Building,  29  West  39th  Street 
eral  caption  Newspapers  again  selec¬ 
ted  to  do  the  job — and  newspapers  Oct.  27;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  member  of  ex- 
exclusively!”  It  reproduced  a  letter  ecutive  board.  New  York  Sun.  “How  to  Get 
from  J.  C.  Roberts,  advertising  man-  ^head  in  Adverting  and  S<Hing”;  Oct.  31: 

-  /  rrt^  A*  A  1  J  w  ♦  — w  b.  n.  H.  Weld,  Director  of  Research, 

ager  of  Transcontmental  and  Western  McCann-Erickson.  Inc..  “Tbe  Product  and  Its 
Air,  Inc.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  Roberts  Market  Research.” 

explained  that  TWA  chose  newspa-  N^ov.  3:  Arthur  11.  Kudmr.  president,  Ar- 
pers  for  its  advertising  because  they  B.  Kudner,  Inc.,  “The  .\dvertising 

are  “the  only  medium  where  you  can 

'"K  and  sales  promotion  manager,  RC.\  Man- 
effectively  localize  your  copy  m  every  ufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  “The  .Sales  and  Adver- 
market  where  you  seek  business.”  Using  Plan”;  Nov.  lO:  N.  J.  Leigh,  president. 

The  Norfolk  papers  took  the  hint.  Einson-Freeman  Co.,  Inc.,  “Window  and 

They  localized  Mr.  Roberts’  letter  by  Counter  Display’;  Nov  14:  L  J.  McCarthy, 

,  .  ..  JJ  J  J.  .1  i  director  of  marketing.  Hearst  M.agizines.  Inc., 

having  It  addressed  directly  to  Stan-  Advertising”;  Nov.  17:  Edga^ 

ley  H.  Leonard,  their  national  adver-  Kobak,  vice-president.  U>rd  &  Thomas.  “Sell- 
tising  manager.  'ttlf  Qualifications  for  Salesmanship”;  Nov. 

21 :  H.  C.  Link,  director  of  market  research, 
nri  In  Un.ictnn  Psychological  Corp.,  “Copy  Research”;  Nov. 

AD-Venture  in  Houston  28:  Waiter  J.  Weir,  head  of  copy  creation,  J. 

INTERESTING  and  imusual  is  a  full-  M.  Mathes.^  Inc.,  "Advertising  Copy.” 

page  advertisement  which  the  Nous-  *  i  '  'ice-president  and 

.  J  Ai  •  -A  A  director,  \  oung  &  Rubicam,  Advertising 

ton  Chronicle  ran  recently  in  its  roto-  Design”;  Dec.  5:  John  B.  Clark,  vicc-presi 
gravure  section  telling  in  pictimes  the  dent  in  charge  of  sales,  Gener.al  Outdoor  Ad 
story  of  classified  advertising.  The  vertising  Co.,  “Outdoor  Advertising”;  Dec 
page  was  captioned  “From  desire  to  director  of  national  ad 

desired  results-  a  candid  camera  view  '■^'^“®‘"*-jScnpps-Howard  Newspapers.  “News 
oesirea  results,  a  canaia  camera  view  paper  Advertising”;  Dec.  12:  R  D  Keim 

ef  a  great  AD-ventUre.  An  attrac-  vice-president,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  “Selling 
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Substitute  Editor's 
Billboard  Drive 
Costs  His  Job 

Local  Merchants'  Protests 
Cause  Editor  to  Hurry 
Back  from  Vacation 

Metropolitan  New  York  newspaper 
readers  this  week,  for  a  change,  were 
treated  to  some  light  news  fare,  which 
lately  has  been  heavy  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  Eiuopean  war  crisis  and  the  po¬ 
litical  primary  contests  throughout 
the  nation. 

Sandwiched  in  between  thousands 
of  words  of  these  ponderous  problems 
was  a  bit  of  news  emanating  from 
Hastings-On-Hudson,  New  York, 
which  featured  the  “while  the  cat’s 
away,  the  mouse  will  play”  theme. 

$10-a-Week  Substitute 
It  had  to  do  with  Burton  T.  Bliss, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hastings 
(N.  Y.)  News,  a  weekly,  at  present 
indignant  and  irate,  and  Rives  Mat¬ 
thews.  his  crusading  $10-a-week  sub¬ 
stitute  editor,  at  present  puzzled  and 
out  of  work. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Bliss  went  on  a 
three-week  vacation  in  Vermont  and 
left  his  paper  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Matthews 
eased  himself  into  the  editor’s  chair, 
than  he  editorially  attacked  unsightly 
billboards  used  by  local  merchants, 
Mr.  Bliss  charged,  and  his  antics  had 
damaged  the  reputation  of  the  News. 

Apprised  of  the  situation  both  by 
friends  who  wrote  letters  to  him  and 
by  reading  the  weekly,  Mr.  Bliss  lost 
no  time  in  cutting  his  vacation  short 
and  hurrying  back  to  Hastings-On- 
Hudson,  where  his  first  act  was  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Matthews. 

"Offended  Readers" 

Mr.  Matthews’  “haywire”  editorial 
policy  “had  offended  several  groups  of 
readers,”  Mr.  Bliss  stated. 

“The  News  is  now  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  community,”  Mr.  Bliss 
snorted. 

In  a  calmer  moment  it  could  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Bliss’  civic  pride  also 
had  been  hurt  by  the  actions  of  his 
substitute  editor.  Mr.  Matthews  went 
a  little  too  far,  he  said,  when  he  stated 
the  name  of  the  town  might  soon  be 
“Hastings-On-Billboard.”  Nor  was 
Mr.  Bliss  pleased  with  another  of  Mr. 
Matthews’  statements  in  which  he 
threatened  to  picket  billboards  along 
the  road  between  Hastings-On-Hud- 
son  and  the  Yonkers  city  line. 

That  threat  was  the  climax  of  the 
matter  for  Mr.  Bliss. 

"The  repuation  of  the  paper  has 
been  damaged,”  Mr.  Bliss  fumed,  add¬ 
ing:  “he  practically  called  them 
dumbells.”  Mr.  Bliss  was  referring 
to  an  editorial  in  which  Mr.  Matthews 
had  inveighed  against  signs  over  local 
business  establishments. 

To  Picket  Riverfront 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  been  a  $2- 
a-week  columnist  for  two  years  on 
the  News,  gave  his  opinion  that  out¬ 
side  accounts  referring  to  him  as 
“editor”  of  the  paper  may  have  caused 
the  rift.  His  editorials,  he  said,  were 
along  the  same  line  as  his  column. 
He  couldn’t  understand  Mr.  Bliss’  at¬ 
titude. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  looking  for  a  job. 
He  wants  a  job  writing  “anything  but 
billboard  copy,”  he  said.  He  attended 
St.  Paul’s  School  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
Princeton  University  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris.  He  formerly  wrote 
for  trade  publications  and  has  been 
conducting  his  column  on  general 
topics  for  about  six  years.  His  col¬ 
umn  has  appeared  in  other  weeklies 
throughout  Ae  country.  He  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  to  picket  the  river 


front  Saturday  afternoon  Sept.  3,  at 
2  pm.,  along  the  river  front.  He  will 
wear  a  sandwich-board  arrangement 
with  a  slogan  on  the  front  reading; 
“Unfair  to  Nature,”  and  one  behind 
proclaiming:  “Only  God  Can  Make  a 
View;  Only  Man  Can  Mar  It.” 


Caldwell  to  Coast 
In  Speidel  Expansion 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  30 — Plans  for 
further  expansion  of  the  central  offices 
of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  were 
announced  here 
by  Merritt  C. 
C.  Speidel,  pres¬ 
ident,  before  de¬ 
parting  on  an 
extended  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

L.  E.  Caldwell 
will  become  gen¬ 
eral  auditor  of  all 
the  Speidel 
Newspapers  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1. 

L.  E.  Caldwell 


ager  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press- 
Citizen,  will  move  from  Iowa  City  to 
Palto  Alto  to  make  his  home. 

Mr.  Caldwell  joined  the  business 
staff  of  the  Press-Citizen  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Previously  he  had  more 
than  30  years  business  experience 
with  large  companies  in  the  capacity 
of  financial  adviser  and  investment 
counsel  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  a  re¬ 
search,  financial  and  service  organi¬ 
zation  for  Mr.  Speidel’s  newspapers  in 
California,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Iowa 
and  Ohio.  Mr.  Speidel  will  return 
from  his  trip  last  Oct.  1  to  Iowa  City, 
where  the  Speidel’s  parent  paper  is 
located. 

■ 

Lloyds'  Bans  Insurance 
Of  Political  Policy 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  1 — Lloyds’ 
of  London  has  refused  to  quote  odds 
for  or  against  the  possible  re-election 
of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third 
term,  the  Capitol  Daihj  announced  to¬ 
day  in  a  press  release  which  carried 
a  unique  news  angle. 

Publishing  a  factual  daily  journal 
on  governmental  activity,  Capitol 
Daily  News  Service,  Inc.,  planned  to 
launch  a  weekly  and  sought  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Lloyds’  as  protection  against 
losses  that  might  accrue  in  following  a 
circulation  policy  suggested  by  the 
management,  the  release  disclosed. 
The  plan  was  to  offer  “Capitol  Week¬ 
ly”  for  a  nominal  sum,  “until  the  end 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.” 

To  protect  themselves  against  the 
possibility  of  having  to  carry  sub¬ 
scribers  secured  under  this  offer  for 
an  additional  four  years  (in  case  of 
the  re-election  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt)  ,  the  publishers  sought  insur¬ 
ance  coverage. 

H.  H.  Stansbury,  president  of  the 
publishing  company,  annoimced  the 
weekly  will  be  issued  in  January,  the 
subscription  base  to  be  determin^  in 
the  interim. 

DONALD  O'NEILL 

Donald  O’Neill,  40,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  New  York  Sun,  died 
of  a  blood  infection  Aug.  24,  at  his 
home  in  St.  George,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  O’Neill  left  the  New  York 
Times  to  join  the  Sun  14  years  ago, 
and  after  devoting  some  time  to  ad¬ 
vertising  typography  he  was  appointed 
assistant  production  manager.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  December,  1918, 
a.s  secretary  to  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
assistant  business  manager,  who  is 
now  the  business  manager  of  the 
Sun. 


M.  J.  Slattery  Dies; 
Ludlow  Agent  Abroad 

Martin  J.  Slattery,  head  of  Martin 
J.  Slattery,  Ltd.,  London,  sole  agents 
of  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  in 
England,  died  Aug.  13  in  a  London 
hospital,  from  asthma  and  a  strepto¬ 
cocci  infection. 

Mr.  Slattery  introduced  the  Ludlow 
system  in  Europe.  Starting  his  career 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
he  later  demonstrated  the  Paige  Com¬ 
positor,  a  composing  machine.  Later 
he  formed  his  own  printing  company 
in  Hartford  and  printed  the  city’s  first 
directory.  He  then  moved  to  New 
York  remaining  there  until  ill  health, 
forced  him  to  travel.  During  this  time 
he  acquired  the  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
Herald  selling  it  in  1917.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  active  in  war  work. 
Subsequently  he  joined  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  serving  as 
its  foreign  manager. 

In  1920  he  went  to  London  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Ludlow-Elrod 
M  r  Caldwell  Company  of  Chicago,  and  to  foimd  the 

now  office  man-  English  company  bearing  his  name, 
now  omce  man  general 

printing  houses  and  in  1922  sold  the 
first  Ludlow  and  Elrod  to  the  London 
Daily  Express. 

His  wife;  a  son,  Arthur  J.,  managing 
director  of  the  firm,  and  his  mother- 
in-law  survive. 


NORMAN  E.  HAMILTON 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  1 — Norman 
Etheridge  Hamilton,  35,  the  son  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  since  1935  associated  with  his 
father  as  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Portsmouth 
yesterday. 


©bituarp 


widow  of  Hannibal  H.  Chandler,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  publisher  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executive,  and  mother  of  Edwin 
W.  Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  died  Aug.  30 
at  her  home  in  Highland  Park,  Ill., 
following  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Annie  Eddy  Dean,  95,  widow 
of  Sidney  Dean,  former  publisher  of 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Press  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  and  a  former  Congressman, 
died  recently  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Hoe,  52,  wife  of  the 
retired  president  of  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  printing  presses, 
was  fatally  injured  in  a  Redlands, 
Cal.,  automobile  accident  Aug.  21. 
Mr.  Hoe  was  in  New  York  on  business 
at  the  time. 

Arthur  Rinaldi,  27,  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
died  in  a  Los  Angeles  hospital  after 
an  extended  heart  illness. 

Mrs.  Zilah  C.  Parham,  75,  mother 
of  J.  A.  Parham,  managing  editor  of 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  died  Aug. 
25  at  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

John  E.  Stickney,  58,  editor  and 
owner,  Sussex  (N.  J.)  Wantage  Re¬ 
corder,  died  Aug.  28  at  his  home 
there.  He  served  as  Mayor  of  Sussex 
Borough  in  1920  and  1921. 

Frederick  Mitchell  Munroe,  80, 
founder  of  Brooklyn  Life  and  Town 
and  Country,  died  Aug.  29  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.  He  started  his  career  with 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  later  served  as  secretary  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Bowles,  the  third  editor. 

John  Francis  Sweeney,  67,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News  for  25 
years,  died  Aug.  26  at  his  home  in 
Newport.  He  had  been  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Daily  News  plant  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  prior  to  his  retirement  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health. 


EDWARD  R.  BOYLE.  58,  president 
of  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  died  at 
his  home  there  Aug.  20  after  four 
years  of  poor  health.  Mr.  Boyle’s 
father  established  The  Organ  of  Oil 
in  1885  and  the  paper  later  was 
changed  to  its  present  name.  He  had 
been  with  the  paper  in  a  managerial 
capacity  since  his  youth. 

Herbert  S.  Mann,  51,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Dubuque  (la.)  Daily  Tribune, 
died  Aug.  24  at  Dubuque  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  formerly  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  work  in  l^cine,  Wis. 

Karl  G.  Fredin,  56,  editor-in-chief, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Svea,  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage  daily,  for  the  past  31  years,  died 
at  Worcester  Hospital  Aug.  26. 

G.  Frank  Radway,  Boston  Evening 
American  photographer  for  more  than 
30  years,  died  Aug.  17. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  V.  Chandler,  91, 


CE  EI> 


Transient  Words 
Merely  Whetted  His 
Appetite 

And  so  this  fan  turned  from 
the  broadcast  to  buy  his  fa¬ 
vorite  paper,  where  he  could 
see  pictures,  complete  scores, 
background,  highlights,  gossip— 
where  he  could  read  and  re¬ 
read,  storing  his  memory  with 
details. 

For  this  paper  fallows  a  policy 
of  doing  the  things  radio  cannot 
do  and  doing  them  supremely 
well.  Its  publisher  finds  Certified 
Mats  a  big  help  in  the  program. 

For  dependsbit  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  mede  in  tktU.S.A. 

CERIIFIED  imy  MM  CORPOIIMII)II 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  81.  Home  Beer  Deliveries 

Where  Local  Laws  Permit,  Here  Is  a  New  Classification  for  the 
Local  Department 


SINCE  BEER  became  legal  in  1933, 

millions  of  dollars  have  been  in¬ 
vested  in  old  and  new  breweries.  Dur¬ 
ing  1934  and  1935  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  securities  were  sold  to  in¬ 
vestors  by  various  banking  houses  who 
believed  that  per  capita  consumption 
of  beer  would  be  greater  than  it  was 
prior  to  prohibition. 

Great  Losses 

AT  PRESENT  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  total 
losses  to  those  investors  who  bought 
the  bonds,  preferred  and  common 
stocks  of  revamped  breweries,  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that 
as  many  as  seven  out  of  ten  brew¬ 
eries  have  not  yet  made  a  nickel  out 
of  their  operation,  and  one  has  only 
to  attend  a  few  cocktail  parties  or 
drop  into  any  bar  to  see  why  so  many 
brewers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  earn 
a  fair  return  on  their  investment  and 
their  distribution. 

Prohibition  days  developed  strange 
habits.  In  the  South,  so-called  com 
liquor  became  the  typical  drink.  In 
the  Middle  West  most  people  made 
their  own  wine  and  gin.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast,  wine,  cordials  and  cognacs  were 
made.  In  the  East  there  was  a  great 
run  on  apple  jack,  and  various  forms 
of  Scotch,  “alley  made”  or  in  some 
cases  bootlegged. 

Millions  of  gallons  of  home-made 
beer  were  brewed  by  people  with  low 
incomes,  and  it  is  always  a  surprise  to 
the  novice  investigator  when  he  learns 
that  even  today  millions  of  gallons  of 
beer  are  made  by  working  people, 
who  cannot  afford  a  10c  bottle  of 
beer  or  a  stein  of  beer  over  the  bar 
for  10c. 

New  Distribution  Plan 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO  a  local 

solicitor  on  an  eastern  newspaper 
discussed  with  a  small  home  distrib¬ 
utor  of  beer,  a  plan  for  using  one 
newspaper  three  times  a  week  with 
copy  directed  at  housewives  and  in¬ 
dividuals  who  habitually  give  parties 
Saturday  or  Sunday  but  who,  because 
of  low  income,  cannot  afford  Scotch, 
rye.  Bourbon,  gin  or  champagne. 

At  the  time  the  salesman  discussed 
this  plan  with  the  distributor  he  had 
the  agency  for  several  brands  of  beer 
— some  of  them  produced  locally, 
others  in  nearby  cities.  His  plan  of 
selling  was  simple.  He  called  on  a 
few  hundred  home  owners,  left  his 
card  on  which  was  printed  a  price 
range  of  the  various  beers  he  distrib¬ 
uted.  Different  beers  selling  at  differ¬ 
ent  prices  from  $1.75  a  case  up  to 
$2.75  were  listed.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  was  displayed  prominently  and  he 
agreed  to  make  prompt  deliveries  the 
same  as  the  milk  man  or  the  bread 


Three  Copy  Themes  Used 
BEXDAUSE  of  the  lack  of  funds,  it  was 
decided  that  the  ads  would  be  run 
three  times  a  week — Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday — and  the  copy 
would  be  keyed  into  three  themes; 
Quick  delivery  service  was  to  be 


featured  on  Mondays;  health  and  mod¬ 
est  prices  on  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
“switch  to  beer  this  weekend.” 

Nothing  was  said  about  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  use  of  Scotch,  Bourbon,  rye, 
gin  or  champagne  or  other  so-called 
hard  liquors,  but  it  was  suggested  that 
it  might  be  fun  to  switch  to  beer  one 
week-end  and  use  it  for  the  bridge 
party  or  the  lodge  meeting,  the 
Sunday  picnic  or  Sunday  evening 
supper. 

The  telephone  number  was  prom¬ 
inently  displayed  and  in  each  ad  this 
phrase  was  always  included;  “We  de¬ 
liver  anywhere— do  as  many  of  your 
friends  do — always  phone  6245  for 
prompt  beer  deliveries.” 

Slow  to  Start 

THIS  COPY  appeared  for  several 

weeks  before  the  advertiser  was  con¬ 
scious  of  any  definite  returns  but,  as 
the  campaign  progressed,  strangers 
began  to  call — the  wagon  route  men 
were  told  by  their  regular  customers 
to  stop  at  a  nearby  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  on  one  day,  July  2,  this 
small  advertiser  rang  up  on  his  cash 
register  in  24  hours  more  than 
$1,000  in  cash — sales  made  during  that 
period. 

Fall  and  Winter  Campaign 

BEXHAUSE  many  home  beer  users 

always  eat  something  when  they 
drink  a  bottle  of  beer,  the  local  solici¬ 
tor  suggested  that  during  the  fall  and 
winter  a  campaign  be  planned  to  run 
Fridays  using  about  twice  the  space 
of  the  Monday  and  Wednesday  ad — 
in  other  words  2'/^  inches  on  2  col¬ 
umns.  This  copy  is  to  be  devoted  to 
two  special  sandwiches  each  week — 
sandwiches  that  go  well  with  beer. 
A  brief  description  of  the  sandwiches 
is  to  be  used,  how  to  make  them,  and 
this  phrase  is  to  be  included  in  each 
advertisement: 

"These  sandwiches  will  always  taste 
better  with  So  &  So  beer.  Phone  6245 
for  quick  delivery.” 


Future  Beer  Sales 

DURING  the  past  two  years  about 

75%  of  all  brewers  in  the  U.  S.  have 
agreed  to  pay  into  a  general  fund  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  total  sales, 
and  this  money  is  to  be  spent  by  the 
National  Beer  Association  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
use  of  beer.  Some  of  this  copy  has 
appeared  recently  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  and  one  does  not  have  to  be 
super-smart  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  this  advertising  that  many  large 
brewers  now  realize  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  continuous  educational  cam¬ 
paign  must  be  used  if  brewers 
are  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their 
investments. 

Prohibition  days  developed  in  the 
U.  S.  millions  of  so-called  “hard  liquor” 
drinkers  and  many  of  these  people, 
because  of  their  age,  have  never 
known  the  taste  of  a  good  bottle  of 
beer  or  ale.  This  is  a  slow  process — 
educating  these  people  to  switch 
from  one  type  of  alcoholic  drink  to 
another. 


Get  Started  Now 

WHERE  THE  LAW  PERMITS,  any 
local  advertising  salesman  can  find 
at  least  one  prospect  who  could  use 
the  plan  as  already  outlined  and  once 
such  a  campaign  has  been  started  and 
proven  successful,  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  has  a  case  history  that 
might  be  used  to  solicit  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  those  few  brewers  who 
distribute  nationally  such  as  An¬ 
heuser-Busch,  Schlitz,  Premier  Pabst, 
Ruppert’s,  etc. 

■ 

Benner  Ad  Director 
of  Utica  Papers 

Harry  J.  Benner,  since  1922  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Ob  server -Dispatch,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Utica  Daily  Press  and  the  Observer- 
Dispatch.  Succeeding  him  on  the 
afternoon  paper  is  Elmer  J.  Pierce, 
long  his  assistant.  The  changes  were 
announced  by  J.  David  Hogue,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  two  newspapers. 
Russell  D.  Hay,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Press  since  1935,  continues  in 
that  capacity. 

Started  with  Observer 
Benner,  who  is  44,  was  previously 
with  the  Utica  Observer,  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  the  Utica  Morning 
Telegram  and  the  Saturday  Globe.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Observer- 
Dispatch,  Inc.,  since  1928  and  is  now 
its  assistant  secretary.  Pierce,  36. 
joined  the  Observer  in  1918.  In  1920 
he  went  with  the  Morning  Telegram 
and  joined  the  Observer-Dispatch  in 
1922. 

■ 

TREASURE  HUNT 

The  Texas  Company,  distributors  of 
Texaco  gasoline,  is  testing  a  new 
sales  promotion  plan  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area  beginning  Aug.  29.  The 
plan,  called  the  Texaco  Treasure  Hunt, 
was  created,  formulated  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  The  Texas  Company  by  the 
John  P.  Kane  Company,  advertising 
agency.  New  York  City,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Allen  J.  de  Castro. 
Buchanan  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
will  direct  the  advertising.  Five  lead¬ 
ing  Boston  newspapers  will  be  used 
as  well  as  Boston  radio  stations 
WEEI  and  WNAC.  The  plan  is  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  where  dormant  bank 
accounts  exist.  The  plan  is  also  to 
assist  the  banks  in  locating  the  proper 
owners  or  heirs  and,  in  turn,  should 
assist  the  latter  in  obtaining  such 
funds.  The  total  of  such  accounts 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars.  To 
participate  in  the  Treasure  Hunt  the 
public  is  not  required  to  lay  out  any 
money,  solve  any  puzzles  or  to  enter 
any  contests.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Texas  Company  will  expand  the  plan 
nationally  if  indications  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area  so  warrant. 

■ 

AD  CLUB  MEETINGS 

Three  conferences  of  importance 
to  advertising  clubs  are  scheduled  for 
the  fall,  according  to  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America.  New  England 
clubs  will  meet  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  2,  3  and  4,  for  their  19th  Annual 
First  District  Conference.  At  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  they  are  planning  the 
annual  Tenth  District  Convention  to 
be  held  somewhat  later  in  the  fall. 
The  women’s  clubs  of  the  Middle 
West  will  hold  their  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  at  St.  Louis,  Nov.  5  and  6. 

■ 

BUTLER  TO  CHICAGO 

E.  K.  Butler,  night  news  photo  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  New  York 
bureau,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  next  week  to  replace  Shelby 
Thompson,  divisional  news  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  resigned. 


Seattle  Papers  Fight 
Accident  Cose  Award 

Neal,  Brodie  &  Trullinger,  attorneys 
for  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  joined  with  attorneys  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  Seattle  Star  last  week  in 
a  pietition  to  the  Washington  State 
Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
Femling  case  against  the  Seattle  Star, 
an  accident  case  in  which  damages 
were  awarded  for  injuries  received 
when  a  three-year-old  boy  was 
struck  by  a  carrier’s  bicycle. 

A  brief  filed  by  the  attorneys  was 
directed  toward  that  portion  of  the 
court’s  ruling  establishing  an  em¬ 
ployer-employe  relationship  between 
the  newspaper  and  its  carriers.  Such 
a  ruling,  if  i)ermitted  to  stand,  attor¬ 
neys  contend,  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  barrier  to  overcome  in  the 
little  merchant  test  suit.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  handed  down  as  a  result  of 
a  department  hearing  with  four 
judges  supi>orting  the  decision  and 
one  dissenting. 

■ 

T.  SMITH  PUBLISHER 

E.  G.  Smith,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph 
was  erroneously  called  publisher  of 
the  forthcoming  Quebec  Free  Press  in 
the  Aug.  27  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  publisher  and  editor  is 
Thomas  Smith  and  Dorothy  Smith, 
managing  editor. 

■ 

CONOW  PROMOTED 

A.  W.  Conow  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  succeeding  Ar¬ 
thur  Beachler,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  graphic  arts  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Conow  for  several 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  daily’s 
advertising  sales  staff. 


All  the  Difference 
in  the  World 
for  a  Difference 
of  5% 


Whether  you  are  coming  to 
New  York  for  the  first 
time  or  the  hundredth,  we 
think  it  will  come  some¬ 
what  as  a  surprise  to  you 
to  discover  that  staying 
at  the  world's  finest 
and  most  luxurious  hotel 
adds  only  a  trifle  .  .  . 
perhaps  5%  or  less  ...  to 
the  total  cost  of  your 
stay  in  New  York.  You'll 
be  interested  in  the  bud¬ 
gets  we've  assembled  to 
prove  it. 

Send  for  Booklet  128 
"HOW  TO  BUDGET  A  TRIP 
TO  NEW  YORK" 
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Eastern  Division 
SNPA  Mechanical 
Meet  Sept.  19-20 

Atlanta  Selected  as  Site  for 

Second  Annual  Convention 

.  .  .  Informality  Stressed 

In  an  attempt  to  emulate  last  year’s 
successful  “informal  conference,” 
wherein  delegates  spoke  extempo¬ 
raneously,  this  theme  will  be  em¬ 
phasized  again  as  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Second  Annual  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  (Eastern  Division, 
covering  the  territory  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River),  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Sept.  19-20,  Cranston  Williams, 
secretary-manager,  SNPA,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

“We  do  not  have  a  long  prepared 
program  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
have  our  topics  cover  what  is  to  be 
discussed,”  Mr.  Williams  said.  “We 
are  trying  to  encourage  the  men  to 
talk  without  prepared  addresses.  We 
expect  the  same  kind  of  informal  con¬ 
ference  as  we  had  in  Birmingham  last 
year.” 

Dates  Changed 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  that  some 
confusion  still  exists  about  the  dates 
for  the  Atlanta  meeting.  The  dates 
were  changed  several  months  ago,  he 
said,  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  con¬ 
vention  in  Birmingham. 

A  list  of  speakers  and  their  topics 
have  been  selected,  Mr.  Williams  said, 
and  the  two-day  program  now  is  being 
completed.  Topic  leaders  include:  C. 
B.  Capps,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  composing  room  operation; 
Joseph  J.  Strickland,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennessean, 
whose  topic  will  be  the  pressroom;  L. 
E.  McCracken,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Geor¬ 
gian  -  American,  who  will  speak  on 
stereotype  methods,  and  Louis  Hess, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
whose  subject  will  be  photo-engrav¬ 
ing.  It  is  expected  that  ample  time 
will  be  permitted  for  discussions  on 
the  floor,  Mr.  Williams  said. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  dis¬ 
played  through  suggestions  for  topics 
in  reducing  newsprint  waste  and  in¬ 
creasing  newsprint  conservation,  he 
continued.  Stating  that  there  will  be 
a  discussion  on  this  topic,  he  told  of 
one  SNPA  paper  which  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  14.2%  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1938  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1937. 

In  July,  1938,  when  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  at  conservation  was  made,”  Mr. 
Williams  said,  “consumption  was  re¬ 
duced  by  147  tons  as  compared  with 
July,  1937,  or  17.44%  despite  the  fact 
that  July,  1938,  had  five  Sundays  as 
compared  with  four  in  July,  1937.” 

Mr.  Williams  also  announced  that 
the  Western  Division  of  the  SNPA 


Mechanical  Conference,  which  takes 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
will  be  held  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Feb.  20-21, 
1939.  The  Western  Division  operated 
for  many  years  as  .the  Texas-Okla- 
homa  Conference. 

Exhibit  space  for  the  conference  is 
in  charge  of  Fred  Connell,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  is  acting  for  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 


niinois  Mechanical 
Meeting  Sept.  17-19 

Program  plans  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  Newspaper  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Executives  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sept.  17-19,  were  announced 
this  week  by  Harry  G.  Pottle,  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  local  chair¬ 
man.  Principal  item  of  business  will 
bo  consideration  of  the  plan  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  association  into  a  mechan¬ 
ical  conference,  including  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  Illinois  daily 
newspapers. 

The  convention  business  session 
will  open  Sunday  morning.  Dempster 
MacMurphy,  Chicago  Daily  News 
business  manager,  will  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome.  A  banquet  will 
be  held  Sunday  noon,  followed  by  an 
afternoon  devoted  to  departmental 
group  meetings.  A  conducted  tour 
of  the  Chit^go  Tribune  plant  will  take 
place  Sunday  night. 

A  general  meeting  will  be  held 
Monday.  Karl  Nibecker,  Imperial 
Metal  Co.,  will  speak  on  metal  prob¬ 
lems;  Jack  Lyons,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  will  talk  on  “Modem 
Composing  Methods;”  and  a  film  will 
be  shown  by  Intertype  Corp.,  dealing 
with  alignment  of  matrices. 
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Sheffield  Forms 
Using  200  Dcnlies 

Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc., 
metropolitan  New  York  Milk  distrib¬ 
utor,  has  begun  a  fall  advertising 
campaign  including  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  billboards.  More 
than  200  newspapers  are  carrying  the 
advertisements,  which  feature  Shef¬ 
field’s  Sealect  and  Vitamin  D  milk. 

Radio  spK)t  announcements  over  one 
metropolitan  station,  participation  in 
the  Sealtest  Hour  and  a  weekly 
broadcast  from  Schenectady  com¬ 
prise  the  radio  promotions.  On  the 
Schenectady  program  the  feature  is 
a  weekly  address  to  milk  producers 
by  William  B.  Duryee,  assistant  to 
L.  A.  Van  Bomel,  president  of  the 
Sheffield  company.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


^'NEWSPAPER 

WORLD 

S  ADVERTISING  REVIEW 


Hammond  Times 
Signs  with 
Indiana  Guild 

Guild  Shop  Not  Provided  in 
Agreement  .  .  .  Chicago 
Tribune  Unit  Formed 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  signed 
a  non-guild  shop  contract  with  the 
Calumet  Newspaper  Guild  Aug.  24 
after  five  months  of  negotiations.  It 
provides  wage  increases  aggregating 
$97.50  a  week  for  19  of  21  eligibles  in 
the  editorial  and  display  advertising 
departments,  a  five-day  40-hour  week 
and  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay. 

Unqualified  dismissal  indemnity  of 
one  week  for  every  40  weeks  up  to 
15  years  service  and  a  clause  which 
provides  that  employes  do  not  have 
to  handle  struck  work  also  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract,  in  which  pay 
increases  are  retroactive  to  July  11. 

Chicago  Tribune  Unit  Formed 

FORMATION  of  a  guild  unit  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  announced 
this  week  by  Don  Stevens,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild.  Officers  of  the  Tribune  unit 
are:  Virginia  Gardner,  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  chairman;  and  'Thomas 
Gorman,  business  department,  con¬ 
troller.  Extent  of  membership  in  the 
unit  was  not  disclosed  by  Stevens. 

Toledo  Guild  Reorganizes 
REORGANIZATION  of  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild,  made  necessary 
by  the  loss  of  an  entire  unit  and  three 
guild  officers  due  to  the  suspension  of 
publication  by  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
Aug.  2,  was  effected  last  week.  New 
officers  are:  Phil  Gibbs,  Blade  city 
hall  repiorter,  president;  Lester  Heins, 
Blade  reporter,  secretary,  and  Jack 
Senn,  Times  sports  writer,  treasurer. 
Sherman  Stambaugh,  Times  reporter, 
continues  as  vice-president.  New 
members  of  the  executive  board 
elected  by  the  Blade  unit  are  George 


Jenks,  reporter,  and  Pete  Hess,  dis¬ 
play  copy  desk. 

NLRB  Charges  Filed 

CHARGES  against  the  New  York 

Advance,  formerly  the  Yorkville 
Advance,  for  discharging  its  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  its  associate  editor  were  filed 
Aug.  26  by  the  Neivspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Dismissal  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Tusher  and  Morton  S.  Goldstein, 
city  and  associate  editor,  respectively, 
on  July  15,  represented  the  climax  of 
six  months  of  anti-guild  discrimina¬ 
tion,  the  guild  charged. 

■ 

Shaeffer  Launches 
Wasp  CKpper  Pen 

First  newspaper  advertising  on 
Wasp  Clipper  fountain  p>ens,  a  low- 
priced  pen  manufactured  by  Shaef¬ 
fer  Pen  Co.,  Ft.  Madison,  la.,  appeared 
in  144  dailies  in  99  cities  during  the 
past  week. 

While  the  Wasp  pen  is  not  a  new 
product  of  the  Shaeffer  company,  the 
280-line  copy  marked  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  of  the  pen  and  also 
featured  the  “Rite-O-Way”  pen  desk 
set.  The  Wasp  pen  is  sold  through 
entirely  different  channels  than  the 
Shaeffer  pen,  which  is  sold  direct  to 
retail  outlets  by  Shaeffer  salesmen. 
It  is  distributed  through  wholesalers. 

Last  week’s  newspaper  copy  was  a 
one-time  insertion,  it  was  explained 
at  W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency  handling  the  account. 

NEW  LaPALDIA  DRIVE 

Beginning  Sept.  4,  118  newspapers 
in  104  cities  will  carry  first  copy  on  a 
new  LaPalina  cigar  campaign.  In¬ 
sertions  will  appear  weekly  until 
Christmas.  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  handling  the  campaign. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  (HI  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sitna  Delta  Chi 

CMcago— 3S  last  Wockar  Driv# 
tas  Aaqolas— 130 7  Tavtot  Straat 
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New  York  State  Dailies 
Win  Editorial  Victory 

continued  from  page  3 

ning  proportional  representation. 

"The  Buffalo  Times  did  its  part  in 
forcing  the  convention  to  submit  the 
new  constitution  in  sections  and  to 
submit  proportional  representation  as 
a  separate  question,”  it  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"When  the  Republican-controlled 
convention  brought  forth  a  57 -section 
document,  after  20  weeks  of  labors, 
and  offered  them  as  a  single  propo¬ 
sition,  the  Times  (on  Aug.  22)  de¬ 
clared  such  a  move  would  result  ‘only 
in  defeat  for  the  whole  document  .  .  . 
a  pity,  because  some  sections  ought  to 
be  Scilvaged.’ 

Polled  Erie  County  Delegates 

"On  the  24th,  the  Times  p>olled  the 
Erie  County  delegates,  to  put  them  on 
record  both  on  the  question  of  divid¬ 
ing  up  the  propiosals  for  separate 
voting,  and  on  making  proportional 
representation  a  separate  issue.  On 
that  day  the  lead  editorial,  entitled 
‘A  Disgraceful  Deal’  put  the  finger 
on  the  alliance  of  Republican  up¬ 
state  delegates  and  Tammany,  which 


lowed  with  a  little  water  if  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  propxirtional  representation 
had  not  been  included  among  the 
propKjsals.” 

liie  day  before  the  vote  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  decided  that  the  issues 
would  be  put  before  the  pieople  on 
nine  separate  counts,  the  New  York 
Post  said:  ‘‘Upxm  this  last  session,  be¬ 
ginning  today,  depiends  whether  or 
not  the  constitutional  convention  goes 
down  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
governmental  fiascos  in  the  history  of 
New  York  State,  half  a  scandal,  and 
half  a  laughing-stock.  The  onus  rests 
squarely  upxin  the  Republican  party 
which  has  pleaded  for  pxiwer  and  in 
this  convention  has  had  it  and  has 
misused  it.” 

Fought  for  Separation 

New  York  Journal- American,  W.  R. 
Hearst  evening  daily,  supported  the 
stand  which  was  finally  taken  by 
the  convention  in  voting  to  submit  the 
propxisals  as  sepiarate  accoimts.  It 
said:  “At  its  final  session,  Thursday, 
the  convention  must  decide  whether 
to  try  to  make  the  pieople  swallow  all 
the  amendments  in  one  lump,  or  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  pick  over  the 
good  and  bad  part.  The  latter  method 
ought  to  be  adopted  without  hesita- 


on  the  convention  to  submit  its  work 
“in  the  form  of  at  least  six  or  eight 
suppxisitions,  so  that  the  pieople  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  choose  among 
them  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a 
single  en  bloc  proposition  which  must 
be  voted  up  or  down.”  It  called  the 
Republican-Democratic  deal  an  “alli¬ 
ance  of  up-State  Republicans  and 
Tammany  Democrats,”  which  “put 
through  a  discreditable  political  deal 
which  proposes  to  make  proportional 
representation  unconstitutional  in  any 
city  of  the  State.”  It  called  on  “every 
far-sighted  citizen  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  offered  (if  the  convention  de¬ 
cided  to  present  its  work  in  one  solid 
block)  and  do  its  best  to  defeat  the 
new  constitution  as  a  whole.” 

The  Times  called  the  plan  of  re- 
apipiortionment  “simply  a  scheme  to 
give  the  Republican  up-State  over¬ 
representation  and  the  cities  flagrant 
under-representation  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture.” 

■ 

Herald  Tribune  Ran 
50,000-Word  Text 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Aug. 
26  published  the  full  text  of  the  new 
constitution  of  tlie  state  of  New  York 

the 


Direct  Moil  Ad  Tie-up 
To  Newspapers  Urged 

Chicago,  Aug.  29 — Closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  newspapier  and  direct 
mail  advertising  was  advocated  by 
Elon  G.  Borton,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  and 
general  chairman  of  the  21st  annual 
convention  of  the  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  to  be  held  here  at 
Stevens  Hotel,  Sept.  28-30.  Alert 
newspapermen,  he  said,  should  get 
better  acquainted  with  direct  mail 
methods  and  principles  so  they  can 
counsel  their  advertisers  on  the  value 
of  this  supplementary  medium. 

“Direct  mail  can  rarely  take  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  in  advertising 
and  selling,”  he  said.  "The  newspaper 
Is  indispensable  in  both  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  For  quick,  low- 
cost  and  effective  mass  effort  it  often 
cannot  be  beaten.  But  direct  mail 
can  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  backs  up  the 
newspaper  attack  by  its  individual¬ 
ized  appeal.  To  use  a  military  simile, 
it  can  do  the  ‘mopping  up’  behind  the 
artillery  barrage.” 


State  delegates  and  Tammany,  wnicn  tion,  both  in  the  interest  of  Demo-  adopted  the  previous  night  by  me  .  1  H  J  ,  ■ 

would  bar  any  city  from  adopting  cratic  government  and  in  the  interest  Constitutional  Convention  for  submis-  IN  auOIiai  aU  v^ampOign 
proportional  representation.  of  getting  a^  workable  constitution  in  si^  to  the  voters  this  November.  Plann©d  foi  "Cubs** 


“On  the  25th,  it  labelled  ‘cheapest 
politics’  the  proposal  to  include  P.  R. 
in  the  whole  proposal,  said  this  ‘was 
sneaked  across  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  by  a  coalition  of  the  above,’ 
and  predicted  that  with  abolition  of 
P.  R.  included,  ‘the  whole  package 
.  .  .  will  get  fewer  votes  in  November 
than  are  cast  for  a  Republican  in 
Mississippi.’ 

“On  the  27th,  it  hailed  ‘A  People’s 
Victory,’  announced  that  eight  of  the 
nine  Erie  delegates  had  stood  firm  for 
segregation  of  the  amendments, 
cheered  the  fact  that  “the  voters  may 
reject  the  worst  of  the  amendments, 
which  in  our  opinion,  are  those  deal¬ 
ing  wdth  proportional  representation 
and  the  curbing  of  authority  of  state 
agencies.’  ” 

The  attitude  of  the  New  York  City 
dailies  was  clearly  expressed  in  their 
editorials. 

Terming  it  “high-handed  injustice 
toward  minorities,”  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  attacked  the  attempt 
of  machine  politicians  to  “use  this 
state’s  constitutional  convention  to 
kill  proportional  representation,  rec¬ 
ognized  aid  to  minority  voters  in  se¬ 
curing  voice  in  supposedly  represen¬ 
tative  assemblies.” 

On  the  same  tack,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  said:  “It  was  an  appalling  drop 
from  that  high  principle  and  plane 
when  the  convention,  last  week, 
shamelessly  proposed  to  rid  the  state’s 
fimdamental  law  in  the  interest  of 
political  machines,  to  deprive  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  system  of  voting  that  widens 
the  voter’s  freedom  and  that  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  this  city  had  overwhelmingly 
adopted! 

’’Dirfy  Dickar” 

“The  dirty  dicker  by  which  Repub¬ 
licans  lent  themselves  to  Tammany’s 
plot  to  kill  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  has  already  become  a  major  Re¬ 
publican  scandal.” 

The  World-Telegram  also  attacked 
Chief  Justice  fVederick  E.  Crane,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  president  of  the 
State  Constituticmal  Convention,  say¬ 
ing:  “Judge  Crane,  we  believe,  must 
blush  as  deeply  as  anyone — perhaps 
more  deeply — over  this  disgrace  to  his 
party  and  join  in  the  demand  that  it 
be  expunged,  for  in  a  particular  and 
flagrant  sense  it  flouts  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  he  urged  upon  the  convention, 
insults  his  prestige  and  his  presi¬ 
dency.” 

The  New  York  Sun  editorially 
stated:  “Submission  of  the  questions 
in  one  block  might  have  been  swal- 


of  getting  a  workable  constitution  in 
operation.  Certainly  the  people  ought 
to  say  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
about  the  proposed  amendments, 
which  parts  they  want  to  accept  and 
which  they  do  not.” 

“We  think  the  convention  would  be 
wise  to  submit  the  constitution  divided 
into  sections,  and  divided  honestly,” 
the  New  York  Daily  News  said.  “Sub¬ 
mit  it  in  block,  and — judging  from  the 
numerous  large  and  powerful  ele¬ 
ments  of  public  opinion  which  the 
convention  has  enraged  with  its  jug¬ 
gling  and  dodging  and  shilly-shally¬ 
ing — the  whole  document  will  take  an 
historic  beating  from  the  voters.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
criticized  the  Republican -Democratic 
deal.  It  said:  “The  public  reaction  to 
the  11th  hour  attempt  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  to  offer  up  the 
proportional  representation  system  in 
New  York  State  on  the  altars  of  the 
cheapest  kind  of  ward  politics  has 
been  just  as  severe  and  universal  as 
the  authors  of  the  strategem  might 
have  known  that  it  would  be.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  wisdom  or  un¬ 
wisdom  of  the  propKjrtional  repre¬ 
sentation  itself;  it  is  not  even  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  every  implication  of 
the  existing  and  the  proposed  home 
rule  amendments  is  to  1^  stultified. 

"Rag  Bag  Cellactien" 

“It  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
constitutional  convention  is  about  to 
present  to  this  state  a  sincerely  con¬ 
ceived  revision  of  their  organic  law 
or  a  rag  bag  collection  of  shyster  poli¬ 
tics.  So  sharply  has  this  question 
been  posed  by  the  public  response  to 
the  P.  R.  maneuver,  that  it  ^1  now 
be  impossible  for  the  convention  to 
evade  or  disregard  it  .  .  .  this  one 
point  has  become  so  important  that 
unless  it  is  reopened  and  this  deal 
expunged  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
there  will  be  any  <^ance  of  saving 
anything  else  in  the  oonventian’s 
work. 

“TTie  convention  ought  to  remove 
the  proportional  representation  sec¬ 
tion — and  that  not  by  half  measures 
or  by  trying  to  make  new  compromise 
deals,  but  absolutely  and  unequivo¬ 
cally — and  it  ought  to  provide  for  as 
clear  and  honest  a  division  of  the  re¬ 
maining  sections  as  possible  for  sub¬ 
mission  in  properly  related  groupings. 

“Unless  these  two  things  are  done 
it  is  probable  that  responsible  opin¬ 
ion,  this  Fall,  will  be  compelled  to 
reject  the  conventions  in  toto.” 

The  New  York  Times  called 


sion  to  the  voters  this  November. 

The  new  constitution  is  about  50,- 
000  words  in  length,  but  it  was  set 
without  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of 
only  five  extra  printers  in  4  hours  and 
15  minutes.  The  job  was  completed 
by  9: 30  p.m.  The  constitution  was  set 
in  a  six-page  section  that  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Aug.  26  number  and  be 
filed  or  kept  handy  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses. 

Edwin  S.  McIntosh,  staff  political 
writer,  obtained  a  copy  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  text  in  Albany  on  Wednesday, 
and  mailed  it  to  New  York  where  it 
arrived  Thursday  morning.  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  no  one  was  certain 
whether  the  tentative  draft  would  be 
adopted  without  reading,  or  read  and 
amended  by  the  convention,  but  the 
Herald  Tribune  decided  to  set  the 
copy  and  hold  it  for  release  as  de¬ 
velopments  warranted.  The  New 
York  Times  published  the  highlights 
of  the  new  constitution. 

JOINS  U.  S.  GROUP 

Patricia  O’Malley,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  American  Airlines,  and  for 
more  than  15  years  in  aviation  pub¬ 
licity,  has  resigned  to  join  the  new 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  At  one  time  Miss  O’Malley 
was  a  writer  for  Universal  Service. 


As  the  result  of  a  test  campaign 
begun  last  month,  the  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company,  New  York,  is  contem¬ 
plating  a  national  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  on  its  new  cereal,  “Cubs.”  The 
new  product  was  introduced  in  test 
copy,  in  720-line  space,  in  eight  up¬ 
state  New  York  dailies. 

Russell  O’Brien,  who  is  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  the  cereal  division, 
reported  that  no  results  were  yet 
available  for  publication.  However,  it 
was  learned  that  the  company  plans 
to  launch  the  product  nationally 
within  a  few  months. 


NAEA  CONTEST  EXHIBIT 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  advertising  d^iart- 
ment  promotional  material  for  the 
association’s  promotion  contest  and 
exhibit  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  fall  meeting  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle. 
Chicago,  Oct.  17-18.  Contest  material 
is  to  be  sent  to  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  &  Register- 
Republic,  exhibits  chairman,  by  Oct 
8.  Copy  should  have  been  issued  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  1,  1937  and  Oct.  1,  1938. 
including  newspaper  promotion  ads. 
mailing  pieces,  or  trade  journal  copy 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Says  CIO  Didn't 
Create  Labor  Tabs 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  article 
on  labor  publications  by  John  R. 
Whiting,  in  your  issue  of  Aug.  13, 
misrepresents  by  omission  and  stands 
as  an  example  of  bad  reporting. 

The  group  of  publications  known  as 
the  labor  press  doesn’t  owe  its  stand¬ 
ing  or  its  quality  to  the  group  of  CIO 
papers  and  left  wing  publications  upon 
which  Mr.  Whiting  dwells  at  length. 

Labor  tabloids  came  into  being  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  so  did  flush-left 
heads  and  breezy  features.  I  have  no 
notion  of  taking  away  any  credit  from 
the  group  of  energetic  CIO  editors  and 
publishers.  And  let  FP  have  all  the 
credit  due  it. 

But,  International  Labor  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  more  than  20  years  old,  serves 
300  publications.  The  Federation  News 
of  Chicago,  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  tabs 
and  considerably  antedates  the  period 
discussed  in  your  article.  Of  course, 
he  totally  forgot  about  Labor,  the  rail¬ 
road  union  newspaper,  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  circulation. 

Monthly  journals  published  by  in¬ 
ternational  unions  aren’t  the  stodgy 
things  described  by  Mr.  Whiting.  A 
few  are,  of  course,  but  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  good  magazine 
making  are  found  in  this  field.  They 
are  edited  to  serve  their  field,  which 
may  be  the  reason  Mr.  Whiting  doesn’t 
approve  them. 

Your  article  creates  the  impression 
that  there  are  25  dailies  on  the  list  of 
labor  publications,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Unless  you  are  a  revolutionist 
by  philosophy,  you  cannot  classify 
revolutionist  papers  as  labor  papers. 

Chester  M.  Wright, 

Chester  M.  Wright  and  Associates, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

Same  Ad  Appears  for 
19,585th  Time  in  Doily 

‘‘Shepherd  &  McDowell.  Hunting- 
ton  Bank  Bldg.  Patents,  trademarks. 
Ad-3953.” 

This  ad  has  appeared  under  the 
classification,  “Patent  Attorneys,” 
seven  days  a  week  for  the  past  53 
years  in  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
setting  what  is  believed  to  be  a  record 
for  the  Buckeye  capital. 

The  advertisement  was  first  nin  in 
1885  by  the  late  Charles  S.  Shepherd, 
who  was  the  most  noted  attorney  in 
that  field  when  he  died  in  1924. 
Since  that  time,  the  ad  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  partner,  William  S. 
McDowell.  The  total  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  appearing  consecutively 
in  the  Dispatch  is  more  than  19,585. 

With  the  exception  of  changes  of 
address  through  the  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell  declares  that  the  format  has 
been  imchanged  as  to  wording. 

Ruppert  Beer  Ads 
In  350  Newspapers 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery,  New  York, 
will  i^e  350  newspapers,  most  of 
^em  in  the  New  York  City  area,  in 
its  fall  campaign  beginning  Sept  7, 
it  was  announced  Aug.  31  by  George 
R.  Jordan,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

The  appropriation  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  newspapers,  billboards 
and  radio,  with  point-of-sale  material 
and^  other  sales  promotion  work  as 
additional  activities,  Mr.  Jordan  said. 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  will  handle 
the  account. 


SHIP  LINE  ADS 

Newspaper  advertising  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  beginning  on  Oct.  8  of 
a  new  service  to  South  Americjui  east 
coast  ports  by  the  “Good  Neighbor 
Fleet,”  will  start  on  Sept.  10  in  lead¬ 
ing  Eastern  and  Middlewestern  news¬ 
papers.  Large  size  space  in  news¬ 
papers  of  eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  used.  Full  page 
ads  will  appear  in  fourteen  national 
magazines  in  October,  November  and 
December.  Similar  advertising  will 
be  placed  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay.  The  new  service  will  be  op¬ 
erated  as  the  American  Republics 
Line  until  Jan.  1  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  with  Moore  &  McCor¬ 
mack  Company,  Inc.,  acting  as  gen¬ 
eral  agents.  After  that  date  the  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  operated  by  Moore  &  Mc¬ 
Cormack  imder  charter.  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  is  the  advertising  agency. 

PATMAN  LAW  HIT 

A  resolution  terming  “the  proposed 
Patman  Federal  Chain  Store  Tax  Law 
a  grave  danger  to  the  business  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  local  community  and  to 
the  working  people  and  the  producers 
of  America,”  was  imanimously 
adopted  by  the  Elast  Texas  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Typographical  Unions  in  reg¬ 
ular  meeting,  Aug.  14  in  Longview, 
Texas. 


CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Opportynitiei 


To  a  pubUsber  wbo  desires  to  purchase 
competing  newspaper,  or  property  in  an¬ 
other  city,  I  can  offer  a  sound,  interest¬ 
ing  proposal.  Can  arrange  financing.  Your 
reply  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Ask  for  interview.  Address  Box 
4282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nswspaper  Broktrs 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  NashTille,  Mich. 

Two-thirds  of  AU  XT.  S.  Industrial  invest¬ 
ment  since  1934  has  been  made  in  the 
South.  This  region's  advantages  in  re¬ 
sources,  climate  and  labor  insure  rapid 
development.  Aubrey  Harwell,  Newspaper 
Broker  (18  years  senior  member  Harwell 
A  Cannon,  N.  T.),  2026  4th  Ave.,  Bir- 

mingham,  .Ala. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
IjminniininiiiiinnmuuiwuinmisimBsiniiiiiiiiinMBiniinnntsaisiinmmiiiiniiiiiiitt 

I  When  You  Buy  or  Sell  a  | 
I  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY  | 
I  Enlist  the  Aid  of  Our  | 

I  Brokerage  Service  | 

I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  I 

I  OOBfORATIOH  I 

1  Xk  Parkar  Ukely,  Prea.  § 

I  1707  TlniM  Bldg.,  Hew  Tark  | 


Cireylotien  Premotioa 


More  money  for  newspaper  and  magazines 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Ciren- 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

For  good  newspaper!  this  27  year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  .Sale.smen:  Experienced  special 
page  and  edition  men.  Going  concern  has 
number  of  good  papers  ready  to  open. 
Excellent  oiiportunity.  Permanent  work 
for  producers.  Commission  basis.  Address 
with  full  iiarticulars  and  references.  Box 
4‘29.>.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Exceptionally  well  known  evening  daily 
middle  west  city  15,000  population  i^  in 
need  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  man.  Must  be  resourceful  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  desire  to  do  AAAI  job. 
Satisfactory  performance  will  rate  oppor¬ 
tunity  take  charge  local  department  in 
near  future.  Present  business  volume  will 
not  permit  salary  of  more  than  $40  to 
start.  Position  permanent.  Exceptional 
future  possibilities  to  right  man.  Please 
supply  COMPLETE  details  in  first  letter. 
Include  picture  if  possible.  Applications 
strictly  confidential.  Address  Box  4280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Opening  for  experienced  small  town  news¬ 
paper  man  who  wants  permanent  job  as 
working  editor  small  town  (not  city) 
daily,  eight  pages;  staff  of  four;  state 
all  including  salary  desired,  references, 
samples  stories;  no  beginners.  Box  4290, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Young  Woman  for  private  Secretary  to 
publisher  in  middle-west.  Must  know 
office  detail  and  bookkeeping.  Caniible  of 
assuming  responsibility.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter,  enclosing  picture. 
Box  4300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sityations  Wanted 

Advertising 


Advertising  Executive — 39  years  old ;  18 
years'  experience,  seeks  new  connection 
as  advertising  manager  of  daily  paper. 
Present  position  12  years.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  record.  Write  Box  4277,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager.  4  years  experience 
New  York  Eve.  Journal.  27.  Solicitor 
with  ideas.  Box  4303,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  with  excellent  sales 
record  on  classified  staff  of  New  York 
paper  wants  job  offering  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  newspaper  business. 
Training  and  opportunity  foremost  con¬ 
siderations.  College  graduate;  22;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  4301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Aggressive  ambitious  advertising  manager- 
solicitor  small  daily  wants  to  make 
change.  Age  35.  Married.  Two  children. 
14  years  sales  experience  newspaper  and 
trade  paper.  Outstanding  record.  Willing 
accept  reasonable  salary  to  prove  ability. 
Box  4294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sityations  Wantnd 

Grcnlation 


Circulation  Manager — -Will  lease  circulation 
small  daily  or  handle  on  salary  and 
bonus  arrangement.  Welcome  talking  it 
over  with  publisher  whose  problems  are 
“tough."  Will  put  run-down  depart¬ 
ment  in  top  shape  and  make  money  for 
both  publisher  and  myself.  Excellent 
references  and  outstanding  record  of 
results.  Prefer  West  Coast. 

_ Box  4248,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Circulation  Manager — Capable  of  producing 
results  where  several  years  experience, 
aggressiveness  and  hard  work  are  in¬ 
quired.  Good  record  and  references.  Write 
for  details.  Box  4284,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Olrculatlon  Manager  varied  experience  Home 
delivery  (jountry  Agents  Mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  desires  connection.  Ten  years  with 
two  leading  dailies.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitnatioRS  Waytad 
Editorial 

Careful  young  man,  now  on  staff  of  trade 
journal,  seeks  position  as  reporter  with 
daily.  Three  years  editorial  experience. 
Good  writer.  25  years  old.  Some  photo¬ 
graphic  experience.  Box  4299,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

City-news  editor.  Now  employed.  14  years 
experience.  Moderate  salary.  33,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4296,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Copy-Editor,  Telegraph,  Makeup,  twelve 
years  experience  large  and  small  papers. 
Married,  81,  has  one  child.  Past,  un¬ 
tiring  worker;  writes  snappy  heada; 
edits  copy  sanely;  good  makeup  man; 
knows  telegraph  news.  Jobless  due  sus¬ 
pension  large  midwest  daily.  Makes 
friends  readily.  Box  4227,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

ATTENTION  EDITORS 

Editorial  executive  (managing,  news, 
city  editor)  now-  in  responsible  position, 
seeks  new  connection  with  substantial, 
progressive  daily.  Offers  constructive, 
conscientious  service  in  return  for  per¬ 
manent,  worthwhile  position  in  city  with 
attractive  business,  home-owning  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Convincing  record,  unquestion¬ 
able  references;  13  years'  metropolitan 
experience,  7  as  executive;  36.  married. 
Available  on  customary  notice.  Will  go 
reasonable  distance  for  interview.  Box 
4285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cub  Reporter — young,  single.  Experienced 
.si)orts,  feature,  general  reporting.  Ad¬ 
vertising:  layout,  production,  printing. 
Publicity  knowledge.  Two  years’  college. 
Journalism  English  .-.tudent.  Go  anywhere, 
small  salary.  Box  4304,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor,  mature,  widely  experienced,  capable 
news  management,  editorial  writing,  now 
employed  city  25,000,  seeks  job  account 
reorganization.  Available  now.  Box  4288, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  desk  editor  and  writer,  30, 
well  known  in  South,  seeks  desk  or  edi¬ 
torial  writing  post  in  Southern,  Eastern 
or  Midwestern  city  of  30,000-300,000. 
Box  4278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photsgrapher — experienced;  news  publicity. 
3  years  with  picture  agency.  Age  25. 
Magazine  photography  preferred.  Box 
4264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Raw  recruit  aspires  to  “cub”  position. 
Graduate:  3  years  normal  school  includ¬ 
ing  journalism  rudiments.  Experienced 
driver,  typist.  Owns  portable.  Speaks 
Polish  fluently.  Possesses  flair  for  graphic 
writing.  Keen  interest  in  publications. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4298,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Reporter-Photographer,  assistant  editor, 
wants  permanent  connection.  Prefer 
middle-atlantic  states.  College  background; 
age  27 ;  married.  Good  recommendations. 
Will  be  “out"  the  17th  because  of  staff 
cuts.  Box  4302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter-photographer,  29,  married,  5  yrs. 
experience,  excellent  references,  wants 
position  publicity  or  advertising.  Box 
4265,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

University  Graduate  in  journalism,  well 
trained  in  front  office,  but  little  actual 
experience.  Salary  no  object.  Mid-west. 
White,  825  Ala.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Young  woman,  experienced  reporter;  ex¬ 
cellent  training;  smooth  writing  style. 
Capable  of  assuming  both  social  and  fea¬ 
ture  duties  on  the  smaller  sheet.  Prolific 
in  ideas.  Free  to  go  anywhere.  References. 
Box  4292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly  Editor  Ad  Manager — Doubled  cir¬ 
culation  increased  revenues  large  eastern 
weekly  daring  four  depression  years. 
Now  selling  ads  metropolitan  daily.  A-1 
references.  Might  lease  or  buy.  Box 
4224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sale 


For  Sale: — 2 — Model  5  Linotypes,  equipped 
with  single  90  channel  magazine  and  gas 
pot — at  a  bargain.  The  Evansville  Press, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


Hoe  16-page  Rotary  with  stereo  equipment. 
Can  be  seen  mnning.  $3,500.  Also  dry 
mat  roller.  PAJAY,  102  W.  94th  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


32  Page,  4  Deck,  2  Plate  Wide,  Goss 
Stereotype  Press,  Column  Length,  21 
inches.  Also  Westinghouse  Electric  Drive, 
with  40  horsepower  motor.  Can  be  seen 
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SHOP  TALK  flT  THIRTY 


WHAT  DO  NEWSPAPEIRMEN  talk 
about,  in  city  hall  press  rooms,  after 
the  last  edition  has  gone,  over  a  high¬ 
ball,  or  around  the 
"Overplay"  bridge  table?  Our 
on  Wart  would  indicate 

j  u-  t  that  newspapers,  what 
and  Hinns?  they  do  and  what 
they  ought  to  do, 
make  the  bulk  of  the  topics.  For  in¬ 
stance.  one  letter  from  an  impatient 
small  city  man  asks  why  we  don’t 
take  the  big  city  papers  down  the  line 
for  the  amoimt  of  space  they  are  de¬ 
voting  to  the  Spanish  and  Chinese 
wars.  And  another,  indifferent  to 
Manhattan’s  political  chastity,  finds 
cause  for  complaint  in  the  acres  of 
space  given  to  transcript  reports  of 
the  Hines  trial. 

Our  small  city  inquirer  suggests 
that  we  go  out  on  Broadway,  and  that 
managing  editors  of  all  big  city  pa¬ 
pers  do  likewise,  and  learn  at  first 
hand  how  much  the  man  in  the  street 
knows  or  cares  about  Spain.  We 
don’t  intend  to  and  can’t  see  why  any 
competent  managing  editor  should  let 
his  news  judgment  be  influenced  by 
spur-of-the-moment  answers  to  trick 
questions.  Radio’s  experience  with 
the  spot  interviews  in  the  street  are 
convincing  that  most  of  our  free  citi¬ 
zens  are  tongue-tied  in  public  and 
unable  to  keep  the  wires  open  between 
brain  and  tongue  even  on  affairs  with 
which  they  are  thoroughly  familiar. 

Spain  would  be  a  tough  test  for  the 
average  bystanders  in  a  hotel  lobby 
or  outside  of  a  movie  house,  and  our 
correspondent  may  be  correct  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  small  town  and  rural 
America  have  little  interest  in  what 
goes  on  along  the  Ebro.  Geography 
in  our  schools  leaves  few  youngsters 
with  an  accurate  picture  of  peoples 
and  their  activities.  Castile  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  soap,  which  probably  came 
from  Jersey  City  or  Cincinnati. 
Sherry  wine  comes  from  the  Xeres 
district.  Cork  used  to  be  a  major 
export  until  some  Yankee  closed  all 
our  bottles  with  tin  tops.  Columbus 
sailed  from  Palos  (or  did  he?)  after 
Isabella  had  hocked  the  crown  jewels 
to  finance  him.  Madrid  and  &ville 
bring  up  pictures  of  Carmen  and 
toreadors,  Alfonso  XIII  and  Alex¬ 
ander  P.  Moore.  Most  of  the  modern 
generation  scarcely  comprehends  that 
Spain  was  a  world  empire  until  1898. 
American  sentiment  toward  Spain,  so 
far  as  the  war  of  40  years  ago  counts, 
is  completely  negative. 

So  if  present  affairs  in  Spain  are 
to  be  considered  just  another  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  genius  for  revolution 
so  often  seen  in  Spanish  America,  we 
should  agree  with  our  correspondent 
that  they  are  being  overplayed,  for 
American  interest.  Other  items  might 
well  occupy  newspaper  space,  if  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it. 

*  *  * 

THE  ANCIENT  Park  Row  dictum 
that  a  dog  fight  in  Main  Street  is 
better  news  than  a  war  in  China 
doesn’t  hold  for  to- 
Who  It  clay’s  events  in  Spain, 

Intarasted  when  you  are  retail- 

.  the  ben- 

ia  Spaia?  polyglot  met¬ 

ropolitan  populations. 
People  of  Spanish  descent  are  not 
more  interested  than  millions  who  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Andalusia  two  years  ago. 
More  than  arms  are  clashing  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  near  the 
western  mercury  mines.  Ideas  and 
civilizations  are  struggling  for  mas¬ 
tery,  with  millions  of  Americans,  sup- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

pKjsedly  interested  only  in  baseball  at 
this  time  of  year,  following  the  news 
with  not  too  restrained  emotions. 

Sympathies  cross  and  recross  racial, 
economic,  and  religious  lines.  Lib¬ 
erals  of  many  gradations  are  generally 
with  the  Barcelonia  government. 
Loudest  and  most  vigorous  in  their 
support  are  the  Communist  and  other 
drastically  radical  groups.  They  have 
been  recruited  among  people  who 
have  no  use  for  Commimism  but  who 
detest  the  Fascism  exemplified  by  the 
German  and  Italian  aid  to  Franco. 
Most  of  these  people  have  no  leanings 
toward  Russia,  but  the  Russian  pjart 
in  the  Spanish  conflict  has  not  been 
picturesque  or  sp»ectacular,  and  has 
had  relatively  little  play  in  the  daily 
news. 

The  rebellion  led  by  Gen.  Franco, 
against  a  government  which  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  followers  consider  illegally 
constituted  and  which  pjermitted  mur¬ 
derous  disorders  in  the  first  few 
months  of  its  regime,  has  the  general 
sympathy  of  the  20,000,000  Catholics 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Most  of  them  are  in 
the  large  cities.  It  has  also  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  conservative  element  in 
the  population  which  distrusts  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  proscribes  religion,  con¬ 
fiscates  private  prop)erty,  and  permits 
the  murder  of  clergymen,  religious 
women,  and  prominent  lay  leaders. 

For  a  nation  which  achieved  its  be¬ 
ing  by  revolution  and  cemented  its 
unity  by  another,  we  have  little  pa¬ 
tience  with  regimes  that  come  to  power 
by  assassination,  exile,  destruction, 
and  confiscation.  In  the  mass,  we 
don’t  like  Communism,  Fascism, 
Bolshevism,  or  Socialism  as  abstract 
ideas.  We  don’t  like  especially  any 
ideas  or  movement  that  have  the  ac¬ 
tive  suppxjrt  of  the  pinkos,  and  our 
rough  size -up  of  American  thought 
on  Spain  is  the  hope  that  the  Reds  will 
be  licked  and  that  somehow  Democ¬ 
racy  will  be  restored,  despite  Fascist 
arms. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  ELEMENT  that  has  kept 

Spain  on  the  front  page  is  the  ever¬ 
present  possibility  that  it  may  be  the 
crucible  from  which 

N*w<  That  the  next  world  war 

Keeps  Our  still 

may  be,  unless  it  is 

Eyes  Open  before  the 

Powers  complete  their 
rearmament  and  the  favored  ones  find 
a  new  back  door  to  Uncle  Sam’s  trea¬ 
sury.  There  is  a  quiet  effort  going  on 
here  to  get  the  Johnson  act  off  the 
statute  books,  making  it  possible  for 
the  people  who  borrowed  ^  years  ago 
to  get  off  their  default  status  and  put 
new  suction  lines  into  our  cash  box. 

The  argument,  undoubtedly  soimd, 
is  that  the  Johnson  act  has  been  an 
impassible  barrier  to  foreign  trade  and 
that  it  hasn’t  induced  any  of  our  debt¬ 
ors  to  resume  payments.  It  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  probably  delayed  a 
general  war,  which  might  have  broken 
out  on  several  recent  occasions  if  our 
finance  had  been  presumptively  avail¬ 
able.  Its  presence  may  compel  Europe 
at  last  to  look  for  oAer  means  than 
war  of  settling  national  differences — 
which  is  admittedly  wishful  thinking. 

The  Asiatic  and  European  battles 
belong  on  our  front  pages.  So  does 
the  tense  situation  in  Central  Europe, 
which  deserves  more  background 
treatment  than  it  has  received.  Out¬ 
side  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  not  many 
newspaper  readers  clearly  understand 
the  complex  history  and  geography  of 
Czechoslovakia  that  threatens  the 


peace  of  the  entire  world  again — and 
millions  in  those  cities  haven’t  more 
than  a  faint  idea  of  what  it’s  all  about. 
But — if  it  comes  to  fighting  again,  with 
Uncle  Sam  sending  money  and  men 
to  Armageddon,  the  draft  officers  won’t 
know  or  care  whether  we  knew  what 
was  coming,  or  why. 

If  we  had  known  in  1917  what  we 
learned  by  1920,  it  is  not  likely  that 
either  our  government  or  people 
would  have  gone  into  the  last  world 
war.  Our  purposes  were  the  highest 
possible,  our  selfish  ambitions  none. 
The  very  democracy  that  we  fought 
to  preserve  is  imperilled  20  years  later 
by  a  perversion  of  the  victory — a  per¬ 
version  that  we  could  not  prevent,  and 
which  was  determined  before  we  went 
in.  If  our  people  can  be  fully  and  ac¬ 
curately  informed  today  on  what 
goes  on  in  Europe,  there  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  we’ll  act  with  our  eyes 
open  and  that  other  people  will  act 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  eyes  are 
open.  That,  to  our  mind,  is  complete 
justification  for  the  tremendous  efforts 
and  the  extraordinary  expense  that 
American  newspapers  are  devoting  to 
reports  of  events  in  Spain,  Asia,  and 
Central  Europe. 

*  *  * 

HOW  THEN,  do  we  reconcile  this  con¬ 
centration  on  world  affairs  with  the 
extended  attention  that  the  press  in 

New  York  (and  in  ah 
Hinas  Trial  other  big  cities)  is 

Presents  ^  the  Hines 

i.  trial?  Here,  super- 

NewSituatian  ^ 

story  of  penny  gam¬ 
bling,  which  nobody  regards  as  par¬ 
ticularly  sinful  as  an  individual  act, 
its  control  by  a  group  of  cheap  thugs, 
most  of  them  now  dead  in  gang  wars, 
and  allegedly  protected  by  a  politician 
whose  name  has  been  gossiped  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  illegal 
activities.  So  far  as  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  of  most  readers  is  concerned,  it 
is  pretty  nearly  as  remote  as  Spain 
The  primary  news  interest  is  that 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  most  readers,  we  have  a  “man- 
higher-up”  actually  brought  to  trial 
for  alleged  actions  that  are  common¬ 
place  in  the  operation  of  American 
municipalities.  Police  chiefs  have 
been  tried,  busted,  and  jailed.  Occa¬ 
sionally  mayors  and  councilmen  have 
been  tried  and  sometimes  punished 
for  profiting  from  corruption.  Within 
the  memory  of  middle-aged  people, 
Tammany  impeached  a  New  York 
Governor  it  had  elected.  But  it  is 
major  news  when  one  of  the  real  rul¬ 
ers  of  our  great  cities,  a  district  leader 
with  no  responsibility  to  the  elector¬ 
ate,  is  charged  with  corrupting  the 
bench,  the  prosecutor’s  office  and  the 
police  force  and  with  taking  pay  for 
his  services  from  a  gangster-gambler 
who  took  care  to  minimize  the  element 
of  chance  in  the  game  he  controlled. 

Sinister  underworld  figures  have 
passed  across  the  front  pages  for 
years,  accused  of  murder,  grand  lar¬ 
ceny,  violation  of  the  liquor  and  vice 
laws,  racketeering  of  many  varieties. 
Behind  most  of  them  was  a  shadowy 
figure  of  some  politician,  sometimes 
named  in  whispers  but  never  with 
sufficient  authority  to  get  past  the  libel 
guards  into  print.  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  the  crooked  games 
could  not  have  been  played  without 
incompetency  or  corruption  of  police 
and  prosecutors,  and  both  gave  ample 
evidence  of  competency  in  spheres 
where  corruption  could  not  figture. 
What  Hines  stands  for  in  the  present 
New  York  case  is  a  phenomenon  com- 


The  PHbllc 
Goes 

Back  Staqe 


mon  to  almost  every  American  city- 
an  alliance  between  crime,  politic 
and  often  business  to  do  things  thal 
the  community’s  laws  forbid. 

*  *  • 

GRANT  THAT,  you’ll  say.  Can’t 
story  of  the  trial  be  told  withoui 
printing  page  after  page  of  questioi 
and  answers,  with  all’ 
the  legal  shenanigans, 
objections,  e  x  c  e  p  - 
tions,  etc.?  Sure,  it 
could  be,  and  in  New 
York  is,  in  week-end 
summaries  that  attempt  to  distill  the 
complicated  brew  into  comprehensible 
terms.  The  daily  Q  &  A  stories  give 
the  reader  his  chance  to  be  present  at 
a  trial  in  a  court  room  where  nearly 
every  seat  is  taken  by  coimsel,  at¬ 
taches,  and  the  press.  It  is  a  game, 
a  contest  of  titanic  proportions  be¬ 
tween  civic  decency  in  the  person  of 
a  prosecutor  elected  as  a  reformer  and 
an  element  of  city  politics  that  has 
never  before  been  successfully  at¬ 
tacked.  It’s  another  St.  George  and 
the  dragon,  and  public  opinion  isn’t 
solidly  on  the  side  of  St.  George. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in 
New  York  who  have  never  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  more  than  running  a  red 
light  who,  for  political  or  racial  sym¬ 
pathies,  a  resentment  against  right¬ 
eousness,  a  feeling  that  no  matter 
what  Hines  may  have  done,  it  was  the 
regular  political  leader’s  routine,  etc., 
hope  that  he  “beats  the  rap.”  They 
read  every  word  of  the  testimony, 
mentally  applauding  when  defense 
counsel  goes  through  a  hole  in  the 
state’s  structure  and  finding  reasons 
for  discrediting  the  people’s  case. 

Thousands  of  others  have  learned 
from  their  newspapers  what  this  trial 
may  mean  to  New  York  and  other 
cities — it  already  has  had  echoes  in 
Chicago — and  they  read  the  testimony 
with  anxiety  that  the  prosecution’s 
parade  of  petty  gamblers  and  con¬ 
fessed  felons  may  not  be  credible 
enough  to  gain  a  conviction.  Even 
among  these  people,  there  seems  to  be 
little  resentment  against  Hines  per¬ 
sonally,  little  respect  for  those  testify¬ 
ing  against  him.  But  there  is  a  re¬ 
alization  that  only  the  half-world  and 
crooks  could  know  the  facts  that  the 
prosecution  wants  to  establish. 

Off  the  record  entirely,  but  in  the 
minds  of  politicians  and  readers,  is 
the  future  of  Prosecutor  Dewey.  For 
seven  years  he  has  been  a  figure  grow¬ 
ing  in  political  magnitude  over  a  route 
which  has  led  in  the  past  to  high 
places.  Well  under  40,  he  is  now  being 
considered  for  New  York  governor¬ 
ship,  with  the  best  chance  of  election 
that  a  Republican  candidate  has  had 
in  20  years.  What  happens  to  him  this 
Fall  and  later  may  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  this  trial. 

The  news  of  the  past  three  weeks 
may  have  been  theoretically  over¬ 
played,  especially  in  the  New  York 
press,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  story  on 
which  an  overplay  can  be  risked  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  underplay.  For  the  first 
time.  New  Yorkers  have  been  taken 
really  behind  the  political  scene  and 
given  a  comprehensive  idea  of  how  a 
criminal,  supposedly  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  could  live  in  their  midst  un¬ 
molested,  steal  $20,000,000  a  year  in 
the  pennies  of  the  poor,  exert  influ¬ 
ence  on  judges,  chase  conscientious 
policemen  to  the  sticks,  fix  a  sup¬ 
posedly  imfixable  gambling  device,  do 
business  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  evade 
all  punishment,  and  meet  his  end,  not 
at  the  hands  of  the  state  or  of  his 
victims,  but  by  the  gims  of  another 
mob  when  he  tried  to  extend  his 
realm  beyond  his  New  York  protector. 

Telling  that  story  may  not  cure  the 
trouble,  probably  won’t;  not  telling  it 
means  that,  no  matter  how  Hines  fares, 
the  party  picks  up  where  he  left  off, 
without  brakes. 


